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THE MEMORY GUILD 


tor Learning Best Hymns 
BISHOP H. W. WARKEN. 


HE only stable things in this world are 
thoughts, character, and the mind 

that has them. Bodies and worlds are in 
perpetual flux. Since Moses and all the 
roll-call of heroes in the eleventh of He. 
brews had ftaith to endure as seeing Him 
who is invisible, we ask for a like fafth. 
This faith can be appreciated, as verses one 
and two, but itcan never be appropriated 
except by loving foes and preaching it ‘‘ by 
kindly words and virtuous lite,’ as verse 
three. The fathers would never have at- 
tained its greatness except by long-con- 
tinued practice. Abraham was ninety years 
old before the Lord could say to him, 
**Now walk betore Me and be thou per- 
fect.” In this faith is eternal steadfastness. 


Stability 


Faith of our fathers! living still, 
In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword ; 
Oh, how our hearts beat high with joy 
W hene’er we bear that glorious word! 
Faith of our fatbers! holy faith ! 
We will be true to thee till death! 


Our fathers, chained in prisons dark, 
Were still in heart and conscience free ; 

How sweet would be their children’« fate, 
If they, like them, could die for thee! 

Faith of our fathers, boly faith! 

We will be true to thee till death! 


Faitb of our fathers! we will love 
Roth friend and foe in all our strife ; 
And preach thee, too, as love knows how, 
By sindly words and virtuous life. 
Faith of our fathers! holy faith ! 
We will be true to thee till death! 


— Frederick W. Faber (b. 1814, d. 1868). 





The Effective Cartoonist 


HE day ot the effective cartoonist has 

not gone by. A recent issue of the 
Brooklyn Eagle contributes to the munici- 
pal campaign discussion in New York a 
cut representing Mayor Low plying the 
plane of “ Executive Ability ” on the table 
ot “* New York City Government.” He is 
working hard, while in through the win- 
dow “ Willie Jerome” is blowing a pith- 
ball at him through the tube ot ** Petty 
Criticism.” Underneath is the legend, 
“The Carpenter is Known by his Chips.” 
The chips lying around on the floor of the 
shop are labeled with such titles as, ‘* More 
Parks,” *“ Bath- houses,” “‘ Better Schools,” 
** Miles of Streets Paved,” “* Reformed Po- 
lice,” and “ Wise Appointments.” The 
press of New York, on the whole, is treat- 
ing Mr. Jerome very fairly, and recogniz- 
ing fully his services past and present to 
the cause of reform; but the best papers 
ot the metropolis are unsparingly com- 
bating the Jerome arguments, and, de- 
spite the contusion into which the 
whole situation has been thrown by 
the inexplicable antagonism of the 
District-Attorney to Mayor Low, are 
persistently holding public attention up to 
the one issue o/ pure government vs. Tam- 
many. The burden of the editorial com- 








LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity 
with pecuniary profit is one that intelligent 
pie desire. We,thbe original proofreading 
scbool, can prepare you for the work more thor- 
oughly than any other, HOM & CORRESPON D- 
ENCK SCHOUL, Philadelphia. 





A CHOICE INVESTMENT 


Over 600 people — bankers, doctors, business 
meno, women and children scattered all over the 
United States, now own shares and have sheep, 
cattle, hogs and Angora goats on the Montana 
Co-operative Rancues. This is the fourtb suc- 
cessful year of this Company. ogee es 
showing the Ranches mailed free. Address 
MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. . 
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ments of most of the metropolitan dailies is 
ex pressed in the saying of one of them : “ It 
is not the spirit of reform that is to be in- 
voked — it is the spirit of sel!-preservation. 
It is no question of politics ; it is the ques- 
tion of the common safety.” New York 
city has had a taste ot good government, 
we do not say perfect government, under 
Mayor Low, and it will be foolish indeed it 
it returns to the old ** Tammany Tiger,”’ 
snatch-all-you-can régime. 





No Corrections 
From Michigan Christian Advocate. 


HILE absent at Bay View, some 

typographical errors which crept 

into our editorials reminded us of other 
instances of the kind. 

The hand-wriiing of the famous Horace 
Greeley was so very bad that the printers 
were puzzled oiten. Once he wrote: “ ’Tis 
true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true,’”’ quot- 
ing from Shakespeare. It appeared the 
nextday: “’Tis two, ’tis fifty, ’tis fiity, 
’tis fifty-two.” 

In a report of a political meeting, in the 
New York World, one line read: ** The 
snouts of 10,000 people rent the air.” Ot 
course the reporter had written “ shouts ”’ 
instead of ** snouts.”’ 

A Cincinnati editer wrote what he 
thought was a fine article, entitled: ‘Is 
there no balm in Gilead?” and awoke the 
next morning to see it in the paper, * Is 
there no barn in Guilford?” Another ed- 
itor wrote, “ figs and other fruit,” and it 
appeared in his article,“ pigs and other 
brutes.” 

Bishop W. A. Candler was once advocat- 
ing a more liberal loosing of the purse- 
strings, and told his audience that several 
years ago he sent an article to a paper, in 
which he said, ‘‘ We pray too loud and 
work too little.’ The compositor did a 
neat job, and when the article appeared it 
read, ** We bray too loud and work too 
little.” ‘I lei it go at that,” said the Bish- 
op. ‘“ The fact is, I believe the printer was 
right, and I never ventured to correct 
him.” ° 

It is useless for any writer to undertake 
correction of the types. These incidental 
errors will creep in, and correction aiter. 
ward never avails anything. 





New Work of Salvation Army 
From the Boston Herald, 


BODY oft the Salvation Army is now 

at work in eastern Kentucky. It 
has reached Breathitt County, which has 
had a bad name on account of murderous 
feuds there. Captain Holz, who is in com- 
mand of the Salvation Army, declares that 
he is agreeably surprised by the character 
of the population. The storm centre of the 
county is the town of Jackson. Captain 
Holz says that the population has been 
greatly misrepresented in poiut of intelli- 
gence and morals, and he desires to dis- 
abuse public opinion in this particular. 
The Loutaville Courier-Journal says that 
there are criminals in the mountain coun- 
ties, as elsewhere, but that the great body 
of the mountain people “ are treer trom the 
crimes that degrade humanity than any 
similar number of people in other States.” 
Further, the characteristics of the people 
are set forth in these terms: ‘* The houses 
of all will be open to them, and, however 
humble the accommodation, it will be an 
exception if they find their hosts willing 
to accept pay for their entertainment. 
Guides will volunteer to show them the 
way,if necessary, and their pocketbooks 
will not only be safe, but it one should be 
dropped and found the finder will, it need 





be, tollow twenty miles to restoreit.”” As 
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in other communities, bad liquor sometimes 
leads to bad conduct, but public sentiment 
in the mountains is against intemperance, 
and the local option law is in force in 
nearly every county. This certainly is a 
pleasant report, and contrary to the com- 
non understanding of conditions there. 





Extravagance Precedes Dishonesty 
From the Interior. 


UR neighbor who keeps a livery stable 
was coming to town with us the other 
morning, and on the cars he happened to 
mention the name of a young man who had 
recently been before the courts for misuse 
of trust funds. He said the report in the 
papers was not a surprise to bim because 
hie occupation brought him into touch with 
young men in the beginning of their down. 
ward career. ‘“ My trade is perfectly legiti- 
mate,’ he added, “* but a horse is a luxury, 
in the city an expensive luxury, and the 
young tellows who go to the bad do not be- 
gin with the bad. They begiu with indul- 
gences that they cannot afford ; and then to 
extricate themselves trom inevitable em- 
barrassment, they resort to criminal prac- 
tices. In every case that [ have personally 
known,” he continued, “*‘ extravagance pre- 
cedes dishonesty. The legitimate debt 
usually leads, in the case of the manon a 
salary, to the ‘ debt of honor.’ I ha-e,” he 
added, ‘saved more than one young man 
trom a trip to Mexico by bringing the 
spendthrift to book betore he became a 
prodigal. The man who cannot deny him- 
selt indulgences will finally purchase them 
at the expense of his integrity. The man 
who is first careless of his debts is then 
careless of his habits.” 





4 Days’ Excursion to New York City $5. 


Thursday, Oct. 8, is the date of the celebrated 
New York Autumnal Excursion over the Bos- 
ton & Albany R. R., Hudson River Steamers, 
Fall River Line,and the N. Y., N. H. & H. back 
to Boston, arriviog Saturday or Sunday, Oct. 10 
or ll. From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. Send 
fo: descriptive leafiet. 

A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, Boston. 
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FAMOUS LITERATURE 


Selections from the world’s great writers, 
ancient, medizsval and modern, with bio- 
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introductions by D. G. Mitchell and An- 
drew Lang. 
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full-page illustrations. Binding half- 
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Revival of the Royal Prerogative 


HE present Cabinet crisis in England 

is developing the fact that King 
Edward is determined to be a force, and 
not a mere figurehead, in British politics. 
By his personal exercise of the pardoning 
power, his appearance at three European 
capitals at opportune times, the strong 
influence which he has exerted on the 
foreign policy of the Government, aud 
now by his insistence that the Cabinet 
shall be reorganized on lines that will se- 
cure the approval of the country, the 
King bas given evidence of a resolve to 
exercise prerogatives which have been iu 
abeyance since the time of George IIT. 
King Edward is credited with an alert 
apprehension of the drift of public opin- 
ion and great tact withal in the expres- 
sion of his opinions on political questions. 
The English monarch is indeed above 
politics, but he does not fall short of the 
responsibilities of statesmanship. If King 
Edward is interfering with the course of 
events, he is interfering for the country’s 
good, as a kind of higher executive of the 
will of the people. One single idea is the 
saliency in King Edward’s contention — 
efficiency. He has rightly gaged the 
force of the storm of popular indignation 
at the lamentable exposures of inefii- 
ciency in the War Department made by 
the War Commission, to which the 
academic Balfour appears to remain wear- 
ily indifferent, and while it is said that 
the King considers that it is the system, 
and not Lord Lansdowne, that is to 
blame for the unfortunate state of the mil- 
itary establishment, he is likely to insist 
very strenuously upon the appointment 
of a really strong man to the post of Sec- 
retary of War. The King will use his 
veto power to terminate the reign of in- 
competency. With keen political insight 
King Edward has thus seized upon the 
one point upon which he can take action 
with the warm approval of the whole na- 
tion. The Bulfour administration, if it 
remains iu office, must stiffen up— that 
is the word which seems to have gone out 
from Balmoral, which has this last week 
been the scene of miny earnest confer- 
ences with His Majesty. It is quite possi- 
ble that Mr. Balfour’s indecision and lack 


of firmness may eventuate in results 
which shall possess a constitutional rather 
than merely a political importance, con- 
solidating the royal prerogatives and im- 
posing new checks upon the vagaries of 
an irresponsible or incompetent Ministry, 
if at any time such a Ministry comes to 
power. 





Crisis in Hungary 


SERIOUS crisis is reported from 
Hungary. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph is an amiable man, but he is not 
lackivg in a sense of his own royal pre- 
rogatives, and is not without firmness in 
dealing with troubles arising either in his 
own household or in the State. At pres- 
ent the Hungarian ‘‘ Independents,’’ led 
by a son of Kossuth, are clamoring for 
various changes, among these being the 
entire separation of the Hungarian army 
from the Austrian, the proportioning of 
its membership to that of Austria, and 
the granting to it of the privilege of using 
exclusively the Hungarian language and 
flags. Count Khuen Hedervary, the 
“ Ban ” of Croatia, was entrusted some 
little time ago with the respoosibilities of 
the administration in the hope that he 
would prove a strong man, but he disap- 
pointed expectations. After a brief re- 
lease from the cares and complications of 
office-holding, the Ban has now been 
charged again with the responsibilities of 
statesmanship, the King accompanying 
the appointment with a strong hint that 
if affairs are not soon mended, he will 
take matters into his own hand and sus- 
pend the constitution. The two parts of 
the empire are regarding each other with 
suspicion and even hatred, the cry, 
“ Away from Hungary !’’ being answered 
with the hot challenge, ‘‘ Away from 
Austria !’’ The connection between the 
two sections of the empire appears to be 
an amalgam rather than a vital union. 
But so long as the nominal union lasts, 
the Emperor has the wisdom to see that 
the army must be organized and must act 
as a unit.. 





Lumber Supply of the Orient 


HE lumber markets of the Orient are 
just now the subject of study by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, with a view more 
particularly to determining the share 
which the United States may have in 
supplying those markets. The first cargo 
of lumber shipped to a Chinese market 
recently arrived on a Russian vessel from 
Viadivostock. This fact opens up the 
question of a possible competition for the 
Oriental market between the American 
lumber interests on the Pacific Coast and 
those of the Russians in Siberia and on 
the Yalu River. In both cases enormous 


resources are awaiting development. The 
American industry of the Pacific Coast 
has the advantage of organization ou a 
large scale and of mechanical equipment 
unequaled by that of any other field in 
the world —a fact which is evidenced by 
the rate of annual production. Unoffi- 
cial estimates put the annual cut of lum- 
ber and shingles of the three Pacitic 
States at 4,600,000,000 feet, of which Cali- 
fornia supplies 860,000,000, Oregon 740,- 
000,000, and Washington 2,300,000,000 
feet. At this rate it is calculated that the 
forests of the Pacific Coast will be ex- 
hausted in forty years. The Pacific lum- 
bermen have been rapidly enlarging their 
area and volume of commercial distribu- 
tion to the south and the north, and to 
the interior by rail — the latter trade ex- 
tending over the Cascade Mountains and 
even in some instances to the Great 
Lakes. At present the United States has 
nothing to fear from rivals in the lumber 
trade of the Pacific. Ultimately the 
Philippine Islands will probably contrib- 
ute materially to the supply. 


Lunacy in England 


HE fifty-seventh report of the British 
Commissionaries in Lunacy reveals 
a serious condition of affairs in England. 
According to the tables prepared for this 
report there were in England and Wales, 
on Jan. 1, 1908, 113,964 *‘ notified ’’ luna- 
tics — an excess of 3,251 over the number 
reported in 1902. The increase of lunatics 
in 1902 over the total in 1901 wae 2,769. 
The average annual increase in the num- 
ber of lunatics for the five years ending 
Dec. 81, 1902, has been 2,398. The pauper 
patients, 47,102 of whom were males and 
56,692 temales, have increased in the 
county and borough asylums by 3,628. 
There is one lunatic under official cogni- 
zance toevery 293 persons of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales, It is shown 
that the rate of recovery from lunacy is 
higher among women than among 
men, but more women die than men. 
The male epileptics are more numer- 
ous than the female by 30 per cent. 
Alcoholic intemperance is assigned as the 
cause of lunacy in 23 per cent. of the 
males, and in nearly 10 per cent. of the 
cases of insanity among women. 





New Peary Expedition 


Whe nynewretare PEARY, who during 
portions of twelve successive years 
has lived in the Arctic regions and has 
journeyed up and down Smith Sound and 
adjacent waters so often that he knows 
almost every foot of land and sea along 
the route, is planning to go North again 
next year. The Navy Department has 
accorded him another leave of absence, 
and has commended his project, Secretary 
Darling declaring : ‘‘ Our national pride 
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is involved in the undertaking. The Pres- 


ident of the United States sympathizes, 


with your cause and approves the enter- 
prise.’ Commander Peary’s present in- 
tention is to winter at a point considerably 
to the southward of the Pole, meanwhile 
sending on some of his supplies by Eski- 
mos to a position between the Pole and 
his winter headquarters, and then, when 
his own men are thoroughly rested and in 
prime physical state, and Arctic condi- 
tions allow, to make a dash for the Pole. 
The party will consist of about twenty- 
five members. 





International Peace Congress 


HE International Peace Congress, in 
session last week at Rouen, France, 
condemned the hostile acts committed by 
Germany and Great Britain during the 
Venezuelan incident, and praised the 
United States for its intervention. The 
Congress by formal vote conveyed its 
congratulations to the English free trade 
associations in view of their efforts to 
maintain peace, and passed a special 
resolution of sympathy ‘for those who 
are fighting the last battle for free trade 
in England.’’ A proposal to create Par- 
liamentary free-trade groups in all coun- 
tries was approved, and a vote of thanks 
to Andrew Carnegie for his gift of & peace 
palace at I'he Hague was passed. 





Production of Coke in 1902 


HE production of coke in the United 
States during the year 1902 exceeded 
that of any previous year. The product 
— which includes the output from retort 
or by-product ovens — amounted last year 
to 25,401,730 short tons, as compared with 
21,795,883 short tons in 1901. The increase 
over 1901 would have been much larger if 
the transportation facilities had been com- 
mensurate with the demand for coke and 
with the productive capacity of the ovens. 
During 1902 there were nearly 70,000 coke 
ovens in existence in this country as com- 
pared with about 64,000 ovens in 1901. 
The ovens in operation produced an aver- 
age of about 378 tons peroven. Of these 
ovens, 1,663 were by-product recovery 
ovens, which produced 1,403,588 tons of 
coke. In order of bulk of production 
Pennsy!vania stood first among the States, 
having produced 16,497,910 short tons of 
coke. The quantity of coke imported 
into the United States in 1902 amounted 
to but 140,488 short tons. 


British Balkan Policy 


‘T°HE British Balkan policy has just 

been defined by Premier Balfour, in 
a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in a cool, dispassionate manner which 
has greatly shocked the Nonconformists, 
and excited the radical newspapers to such 
commente, writ large in flaring headlines, 
as the phrases, ‘‘ Eugland’s Shame,’’ 
“* Balfour as the Devil’s Advocate,’’ and 
“Defence of the Great Assassin.’’ Dur- 
ing the past few weeks the churchmen in 
England, specially the Nonconformists, 
have shown signs of great restlessness 
under the news of the repeated massacres 
in the Balkans. I[n his letter to the 
Archbishop Mr. Balfour says that he is 
in entire sympathy with these feelings of 
horror apd indignation, but he takes the 
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“ common-sense ” view — which will be 
regarded us calm er cold according to the 
standpoint of his critics — that the Bal- 
kan problem is complicated by the fact 
that the Christian population of Macedo- 
nia is rent in fragments by “ differences 
of race, aggravated by differences of reli- 
gion,’’ accuses the revolutionists of delib- 
erately driving the Turks to excesses, that 
furnishing them with an excuse for meet- 
ing brutality with brutality, and declares 
that the burden of the solution of the 
Macedonian muddle rests chiefly upon 
Russia and Austria. Those powers are in 
his view to act as the executives of the 
coucert of Europe, for those two countries 
possess ‘‘ incomparable influence over the 
antagonistic forces in the peninsula.” 
In obedience to this principle, according to 
Mr. Balfour, lies the best hope of im- 
proving the position of the Macedonians. 





Lessons of the Textile Strike 


HE textile strike in Philadelphia has 
resulted in enormous losses to all 
parties interested, and in several instruct- 
ive lessous to the public. The money 
value of the injury inflicted upon em- 
ployers is estimated at about twelve mil- 
lion dollars, and that of the labor cost in 
wages at about eight millions. The busi- 
ness for the autumn and winter months 
has been practically ruined. One marked 
result of the strike, however, has been the 
stimulation of ingenuity in the devising 
and introduction of labor-saving machin- 
ery. Many of the operations in the dye- 
shops which previously had been carried 
on by hand will hereafter be performed by 
machinery, and the same thing is true of 
the process of mercerizing. The machines 
introduced permanently displace five or 
six skilled men each. Of the 112,000 per- 
sons who went on strike in June not more 
than 1,000 yet remain out, but these work- 
men still on strike represent the higher 
grades of labor. All the textile mills are 
now working, but many of them are 
handicapped by weakness in the lines 
mentioned. Nobody has been benefited 
by these labor difficulties, and the people 
generally, as well as the parties to the 
controversy, have been made to suffer in 
many vexatious ways. 





Disappearance of a State 


Y a recent agreement between Ger- 
many and Belgium a European 
State has disappeared from the map. 
The territory thus obliterated is called 
Moresnet-Neutral, and is bounded on the 
south and east by Germany, on the north 
by Holland, and on the west by Belgium. 
The area of Moresnet is about 950 acres. 
The territory contains some 3,500 inhab- 
itants, composed chiefly of Germans and 
Belgians, with a few Dutch and 550 
‘* Neutrals ’’ — under this last head being 
classed the inhabitants whose ancestors 
occupied the land before 1815. At the 
Congress of Vienna held in that year, 
when the discussion of the frontiers of 
Prussia and the Netherlands was proceed- 
ing, the commissioners vn both sides made 
great efforts to have this little piece of 
land, on which rich mines of zine and 
calamine were located, ceded to their re- 
spective countries. No agreement being 
possible, 1t was finally arranged that 
Moresnet should be left in fee, and dou- 
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bly dependent, being held “at the same 


_ time by Belgium and Prussia. Two roya} 


commissioners, one a Prussian and the 
other a ° Belgian, have ‘administered 
Moresnet since 1830, the army police and 
gendarmerie being concentrated in a sin- 
gle person, whose deci:ions Were without 
appeal. Moresnet contained no jail, but 
offenders against decency could elect 
whether they would betried by Belgian 
or\ by Prussian courts. The taxes 
amounted to about one per cent. of the 
income of each inhabitant. In 188% 
postage stamps were printed for use in the 
country, but were afterwards suppressed 
by the ruling powers. 





Chicago Centennial 


ESPITE the fact that a negro stu- 
dent in the University of Chicago 
has prepared a thesis on negro real estate 
holdings in that city, in which he puts 
forward the claim that this is not an an- 
niversary year at all for Chicago —inas- 
much as the first settler in Chicago, he 
says, was one Jean Baptiste Point de 
Saible, who in 1777 built a log cabin on 
the north bank of the Uhicago River — 
Chicagoans are heartily proceeding this 
week with their centennial. The celebra- 
tion began last Saturday evening with the 
burning of large quantities of red fire, in 
order to afford a realistic imitation of the 
great Chicago fire. Special anniversary 
services were held in the churches on 
Sunday. The rest of the program com- 
prises, besides other features, an exhibi- 
tion of the city’s industries, including the 
slaughtering of large numbers of animals, 
and concludes with a huge mass meeting 
at which the mayors of many large cities 
will be present. 





Alaskan Boundary Arguments 


HE American argument before the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission was 
opened last week by David T. Watson, of 
Pittsburg. Mr. Watson critically ana- 
lyzed Russia’s title, claiming that every- 
thing in the Russo-British negotiations 
showed that Russia’s demand for a bound- 
ary involved the exclusive possession of 
all the coast line. His contention was 
that, without such a boundary, excluding 
Great Britain from the sea, the rest of the 
Russian possessions would have been val- 
ueless. Mr. Watson sought to prove that 
Russia’s primury idea was to establish a 
barrier to prevent the advance of British 
trades from the East, while Great Britain 
at that time also desired a barrier in order 
to secure freedom for the operatious of the 
Hudson Bay Company. These purposes, 
it was claimed, would have been com- 
pletely frustrated if the British had ob- 
tained the heads of inlets. Mr. Watson 
declared that it was clear that the nego- 
tiators of the Treaty of 1825 proceeded or 
the assumption that there was a continu- 
ous range of mountains east of all the 
inlets, while as a matter of fact there is 
no such range. The Canadian counsel 
admitted that if there were such a range, 
they would not be conducting an argu- 
ment before the tribunal. Lord Alver- 
stone described Mr Watson’s address as 
‘““a most powerful argument.” Three 


British and three American judges are 
considering the Alaskan case, and, if a 
settlement is to be effected, at least one 
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of them must decide against his own 
country’s claim. 





Macedonian Situation 


HILE the genera] Balkan situation 
remains uuchanged, both Turkey 
and Bulgaria are actively, if not ostenta- 
tiously, preparing for possible war. The 
Turkish troops, which number about 300,- 
000, are skillfully disposed for delivering a 
quick blow against either Servia or Bulga- 
ria, being divided in unequal portions be- 
tween the vilayets of Kossora, Adrianople, 
Monastir and Salonica, the forces in the 
last-pamed province forming a huge re- 
serve. In unofficial circles in Austria the 
opinion is freely expressed that Great 
Britain, under the lead of Mr. Balfour, 
who has reaffirmed the Salisbury policy 
of non-interference, has lost a magnificent 
opportunity for taking the initiative in 
compelling the Sultan to accede to an 
effective and humanitarian control of the 
Balkan situation by Europe. The ruin in 
Monastir vilayet is appalling. Nearly 
one hundred villages are now surely 
known to have been destroyed in that 
province alone. The American mission- 
aries have appealed for the despatch of a 
Red Cross contingent. The starving ref- 
ugees are eating roots and grasses, the 
wounded are dying, and a pestilence is 
threatened. The cold weather is forcing 
miserable refugees who have been hiding 
in the mountains down upon the bayo- 
nets of the merciless Turks. The sincerity 
of the Porte in making up the Macedo- 
nian Commission is doubted, as the ap- 
pointees, with the possible exception of 
Hilnu Pasha, are all nonentities under 
strong Turkish influence, and incapable 
of taking candid views and independent 
action in the premises. 





Secretary Shaw on the Currency 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Shaw, 
addressing last Thursday the Bank- 

ers’ Association of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which has been huid- 
ing its annual convention on board a 
steamer on the Potomac River and Ches- 
apeake Bay, delivered an optimistic speech 
on the subject of the business prospects of 
the country. The Secretary declared that 
the Government ejtber must issue more 
bonds as a basis for National Bank circu- 
lation, or provide some substitute. A re- 
cent demand for $6,000,000 of Government 
bonds advanced the price of these secur- 
ities to a figure that made National Bank 
circulation unprofitable. Any currency 
system adopted, however, must provide 
for complete exchangeability of every 
form of money, so that the people never 
will have cause to look twice at bills pre- 
sented in the regular course of business. 
The Secretary affirmed that the success of 
a bank should not be measured by its div- 
idends, but by its solvency, conservatism, 
and promptness to respond to its custom- 
ers’ legitimate needs. Its reserves, in his 
opinion, are not intended never to be 
touched, but should be available in times 
of emergency. ‘‘Go home,” said the 
Secretary to the bankers, ‘‘ and tell your 
merchants and manufacturers that you 
are still doing business and expect to re- 
main. Stand by the business interests of 
the country, and all will be well. The 
prosperity of the American people is not 
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measured by the price of stocks and bonds, 
but by the output of our farms and our 
factories and the profitable employment of 
labor.” Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the 
United States, assured the bankers that 
gold now constitutes nearly one-half of 
the stock of money in the country, having 
just reached the largest sum ever recorded 
— $653,000,000, which he regards as a 
rock foundation — but uttered a warning 
against undue inflation of credit bused on 
gold. 





Expiration of Panama Treaty 


ITH few in Colombia apparently to 
mourn its decease, the much-dis- 
cussed Panama Treaty has failed of ratifi- 
cation, and expired Sept. 22. A strange 
sileuce regarding the whole matter has 
since prevailed in Bogota. Dr. Herran, 
the Colombian Minister, is not without 
hope that some understanding between 
the two countries in interest will yet be 
reached ; but if so, the whole matter will 
require to be taken up anew by the Amer- 
ican Congress. Announcement has been 
made that it is now the intention of the 
French Panama Canal Company to pro- 
ceed on its own responsibility to finish the 
canal, provided it can make some ar- 
rangement with this country in virtue of 
which it may be released from the option 
on tbe enterprise which it gave to the 
United States, in order that there may ve 
no legal complications concerning the 
title of the company to the property. 
The representatives of the French Com- 
pany are apparently not concerned about 
the possibility of the United States con- 
structing a waterway through the Nica- 
ragua isthmus. The Presideut of the 
United States is given considerable lati- 
tude in deciding when it is proper to take 
the next step, or what that move shall be. 
During ali the diplomatic negotiations 
concerning the treaty actual work on the 
Panama Canal has been in steady prog- 
ress, The plans of the American en- 
gineers for completing the waterway differ 
materially from the French seheme, but 
both projects contemplate excavations in 
the Culebra cut, where the French en- 
gineers have lately been concentrating the 
labors of their workmen. 





FACTS WORTH NOTING 


The first torpedo flotilla, consisting of 
the “ Decatur,” ‘“ Barry,’”’ * Bainbridge,” 
* Chauncey” and “ Dale,” has been or- 
dered to the Asiatic station via the Suez 
Canal. The“ Baltimore ” will probably be 
sent with the torpedo flotilla as a convoy. 


The Sultan of Morvcco has issued a 
decree, recently foreshadowed, ordering all 
toreigners, except the consuls, to leave Fez 
and to proceed to Tangier, on the ground 
that he is “engaged in a campaign.”’ 


‘Lhe elections to the Servian Skupshitna, 
which were held last week, resulted in 
unexpected victories tor the extreme rad- 
icals, ot whom 65 were elected. All the 
party leaders were elected, 


The recent advance in the price of silver 
has brought the bullion value of the new 
Philippine peso to within three cents of the 
American halt-dolJar (gold), and the econ- 
omists are puzzied to account precisely 
for this advance. 


The Czar of Russia has appointed M. de 
Martens, of St. Petersburg, the third arbi- 
trator in the matter ot the claims of the 
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Allied Powers agsinset Venezuela tor pref- 
erential treatment, The Court will meet 
at The Hague, Oct. 1. 


The Legislature oi Alabama has passed 
an anti-boycott bill which, it is expected, 
the Governor will sign, prohibiting labor 
unions frosa placing bans on, or issuing 
boycotts against, corporations, firms or in- 
dividuals, under heavy penalties. The 
labor unions are greatly stirred up by the 
passage of this new law. 


The recent dreadful accident on the 
underground railway in Paris has had the 
effect of frightening away a considerable 
part of the public that used to patronize the 
road. The immediate result is the resusci- 
tation of the ’bus. Such is the demand at 
present for means of locomotion above 
ground that many old vehicles are being 
brought out and repaired tor service again. 


General Ola, the leader of a band of in- 
surgents which has been making trouble in 
the province of Albay, Luzon, has surren- 
dered to the American troops, with 28 
officers and men. (jovernur A. U. Betts, 
the provincial executive officer ot Albay, 
says that this surrender practically ends all 
armed resistance in that pari of the island. 
The hemp industry, of which Albay is the 
centre, has hitherto been seriously aftected 
by the insurrection of which General Ola 
has been the chief support. 


Among the half-dozen heirs to British 
peerages who attain their majority this 
month is the Hon. Michael de Courcy, 
eldest son of Lord Kingsale, who is not 
only heir to the premier barony of Ireland, 
but likewise to the hereditary privilege ot 
wearing his hat in the royal presence. The 
Kingsale peerage is one of the most ancient 
in Great Britain, its creation dating back 
to the twelith century. 


The United States Government runs at 
least one naval station at the small ex- 
pense ot adollaraday. This is the station 
at Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., where a faithtul 
and respected man is employed as “ ship. 
keeper ” to maintain the plant, which con- 
sists of hardly more than one antiquated 
gun. The site might be of importance, 
however, in the event of war with Canada, 
which nobody desires, but against. which 
vigilant army and navy men must guard. 


Prof. R. L. Garner, a naturalist of note, 
has sailed for the west coast of Atrica, to 
study the language of monkeys. He will 
make his headquarters at Gaboon and Cape 
Lopez, from which points he will proceed 
trom time to time on trips into the jungle. 
Professor Garner carries with him one of 
the most complete phonograph outfits ever 
manufactured, provided with diaphragms 
so sensitive that they will record the slight- 
est jungle noise. He also takes along au 
iron cage in which he will sit while making 
observations. 


King Eiward has paid the King of P »rt- 
ugal the delicate compliment of appointing 
him British Admiral of the Fleet, a rank 
which corresponds to that of field marshal in 
the army. This appointment is construed 
as a recognition of the great services that 
Portugal has rendered to the cause of geo- 
graphical exploration, notably by Prince 
Henry the navigator, who added Madeira, 
the Azores, the Canaries, and the Guinea 
Coast of Africa to the Portuguese crown, 
and to whose exertions were mainly due 
the discovery by Vasco da Gama of the sea 
route to India by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Portuguese, who are very 
proud of their maritime record, deeply ap- 
preciate the fact that the sovereign of the 
greatest naval power in the world should 
thus recognize the part which the Portu- 
guese people have played in the miritime 
history of the past. 
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ST. JOHN’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE AFFECTIONS 


HE revised translations of the. first 
letter of St. John contain a signifi- 
eant change. A word which ought not 
to hive stood in the King James Version 
has been stricken out, and instead of 
‘‘We love Him because He first loved 
us,” we read, ‘‘ We love because He first 
loved us.’”’ This is St. John’s whole 
philosophy of the affections in one terse 
sentence, He is the very master of sweet 
counsel concerning love. It is the one 
word which we instinctively apply to the 
personality of St. John. He had thought 
the matter out thoroughly and formu- 
lated the laws of love wisely. His entire 
conception of love as the law of life rested 
upon the love of God for men. The only 
basis for human affection, the only war- 
rant for love, he found in the love of the 
Heavenly Father for His earthly child. 

The scope of the proposition is far 
wider than it was in the words of the 
older translations, There the warrant for 
the love of man toward God was made 
the previous manifestation of God’s love 
for man ; now the entire affectional life 
of man is based upon the love of God, 
which has gone before and shown what 
human love ought to ve. This is the true 
philosophy. We never can learn what 
love really is, in all the range and tender- 
ness of it, until we discover the love of 
God manifested in Jesus the Saviour. 
God is the inspirer of the affections. Just 
as all knowledge is thinking God’s 
thought after Him, so all human loving 
is feeling God's love after Him. 

The man who would be a real lover 
must learn to love from Christ. That is 
why the true philanthropy is always 
Christian. We do not hesitate to contend 
that no line of humanitarian service can 
be permanently successful unless it is 
inspired by a Christlike love. The truest 
family affections are those which are 
drawn from this source of a divine love 
manifested in the face of Jesus Christ. 
The only true brotherhood which we can 
trust for the fraternal recunstructions of 
industry and society in the new day to 
come will be based upon the love of God 
for His children shown in the Son of 
Man. Human love is a manifestation of 
divine love, therefore. Every impulse of 
the affections is essentially a new dis- 
elosure of the great heart of God. 





JONATHAN EDWARDS 


GAIN a bicentennial. The hun- 
dredth anniversary of Emerson’s 

birth and the two hundredth of Wesley’s 
have scarcely ceased reverberating when 
we are called to consider Edwarda, for he 
was born at East Windsor, Conn., Oct. 5, 
1708. Emerson, Wesley, Edwards, in one 
short season! It provokes thought and 
compels comparison. The sage of Tran- 
ecendentalism, the founder of Methodism, 
and the champion of Calvinism are pre- 
sented to us ip close contiguity and strik- 
ing contrast. Each was good and great 
in his way, each very strong at certain 
points ; while alike in some matters, they 
were very unlike in others. Emerson 
was a poet, Wesley a statesman, Edwards 
a logician. Al! three were thinkers and 
leaders of men, to be reckoned among 
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the immortals. But in breadth of influ- 
ence and perpetuity of power Wesley, as 
we see it, far surpasses the other two ; and 
as the centuries continue to roll, we be- 
lieve his supremacy will continue to 
grow. 

The story of the outward life of Mr. 
Edwards is short and simple. Graduated 
from Yale College before he waa seven- 
teen, he continued there awhile ae tutor, 
then from 1727 to 1750 was pastor xt 
Northampton, following which he labored 
among the [ndians at Stockbridge till 
1758, when, just after being inaugurated 
president of Princeton College, be was 
called home to heaven. His family his- 
tory, his religious experiences, and his 
prominent connection with the ‘‘ great 
awakening,’’ all intensely interesting, are 
quite fully portrayed by Rev. C. E. 
Holmes, pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Northampton, on other 
pages of this issue. A most unhesi- 
tating tribute can be paid to his piety ; 
we seem brought very near to the celes- 
tial regions as we contemplate it ; and the 
value of his services in arousing the som- 
nolent, semi- worldly churches of his time, 
cannot be overrated. But when we come 
to consider his influence in the great world 
of theological thought where he held 
80 conspicuous a place, we ate not able to 
accord him quite the high rank which has 
been given him by some who were in 
fuller agreement with his views. 

It may perhaps be justly said that the 
time is not yet fully ripe for a final esti- 
mate of Edwards. Certain it is that he is 
difficult to appreciate and easy to misun- 
derstand ; that his faults lie on the sur- 
face, while his merits sre to be discovered 
only by prolonged and sympatheticstudy . 
Certain, also, is it that there has been a 
great change within a few score years in 
the degree of appreciation accorded him. 
His earliest biographer, Or. 8. &. Dwight, 
and his latest, Dr. A. V. G. Allen, of 
Cambridge, do not at all coincide in their 
conclusions. The old attitude of indis- 
criminate eulogy and unstinted admira- 
tion is totally out of the question at pres- 
ent. Great praise can still be given him 
for some things — indeed, for many 
things ; but it has to be mingled now 
with a degree of condemnation that would 
petrify his worshipers of yore. Dr. 
George A. Gordon bas well said: ‘‘ Asa 
whole he is incredible and impossible. A 
sifting process muat be applied. He is 
nearly as much in the wrong as he is in 
the right. He carries his vast treasure in 
the earthen vessel of radical inconsistency 
and fundamental error. No single trea- 
tise of Edwards can today commend itself 
in its entireness to a free and informed 
mind,’”’ There is much truth in the vast 
quarry of his works, but it lies as gold in 
the rock ; there is very much that is tran- 
sient and perishable, imperfect and false, 
worthless and deplorable. There is much 
chaft that must be winnowed from the 
wheat. There are masses of obsolete 
thought, and defective insight, and incon- 
ceivable interpretation. ‘‘ His failure in 
his central endeavor,’ says Dr. Allen, 
‘was a momentous one.” He set out to 
reassert with utmost vigor the doctrine of 
divine sovereignty, at a period when this 
conviction was becoming a subordinate 
one in the religious mind ; he attempted 
to lay a deeper emphasis upon the abso- 
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lute, arbitrary, unconditioned will of God, 
and to utterly demolish and annihilate 
Arminianism, which he deemed a most 
pestilential evil wholly abhorrent to all 
lovers of ‘‘the doctrines of grace,” and 
likely to ruin the churches. His intention 
was admirable and his success for the 
time seemed all that could be desired. 
But the ages were agaiust him, and in the 
long run he proved powerless to stem the 
tide of Arminian aggression. That which 
he accounted fatal error, has, in its fun- 
damental contention, received the stamp 
of almost universal approval and been 
conclusively shown to be the truth of 
God. His treatise on the Will — his most 
elaborate and most immediately influen- 
tial work, that by which he became 
mainiy known — held in its day and long 
afterward as absolutely unanswerable, has 
few now to do it reverence, and very few 
who would wish to be regarded as giving 
it full acceptance. It is becomiug ever 
clearer that in denying all self-determin- 
ing power to the will, all freedom of alter- 
nate chyice, and in restricting freedom to 
the mere absence of constraint and re- 
straint, he destroyed the possibility of any 
true moral agency and made men mere 
machines. [t ws also abundantly plain 
that he fearfully misapprehended the 
character of God, making Him in reality 
an intinite despot, cruel, insatiable, de- 
lighting io suffering and ordaining eternal 
rewards after the arbitrary counsel of His 
will. He also did monstrous injustice to 
the nature of man, painting it in colors 
far too black; and he threw a gloomy pall 
over the race by insisting that Christ died 
only for the elect, a small number abso- 
lutely fixed, who alone have special 
effective grace, and that no matter how 
hard a person may strive for salvation, 
there is no certainty that he can be saved. 
All this has now been abandoued. Cal- 
vinism has fought a losing battle with Ar- 
minianism, and the chief champion of the 
defeated forces must of necessity suffer in 
his reputation because of the defeat, be- 
cause of his failure to make good in the 
face of a clearer day the main features of 
his argument. But it would be a fatal 
mistake to imagine that the last word, or 
the deepest word, about Edwards had 
been said when these derogatory facts had 
been brought to notice. He is properly 
called ‘‘ the father of Congregationalism,’’ 
although Congregationalism is not now 
Calvinistic, and even “ the father of the 
modern or new theology.’’ How is this? 
Attention has been called to the curious 
and significant fact that those mainly 
active in the recent (June 22, 1900) celebra- 
tion at Northampton, when a memoria! to 
him was unveiled on the 150th anniver- 
sary of his tragic dismissal from that 
church, are identified with the liberalizing 
tendency in theology. Prof. Park of An- 
dover has said that Edwards “ adopted 
certain theories which are the germ of 
what is called the new theology,’ and it 
has also been remarked in substance 
that for clearness of vision, depth of pas- 
sion, and mystic apprehension of tran- 
scendental truth, mated with a vigorous 
and courageous rationalism, he was the 
spiritual progenitor of Beecher, Bushnell, 
and Phillips Brooks. This is certainly an 
astonishing statement, although we deem 
it to be a correct one, and gives a much 
keener interest to the study of a phenom- 
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enon perceived in it» light to be far more 
eomplex than at firet appears. 

Dr. Allen says of Edwards ;: ‘‘ The ap- 
peal to the reasou in defence of truth 
rather than the prescription of authority, 
is his leading characteristic.’’ ‘‘ It was 
his aim to rationalize the old theology.’’ 
He had his difficulties with it in early 
days — what thinking men would not? 
Under the natural, instinctive workings 
of his conscience and his brain, election 
and predestination seemed to him ‘a 
horrible doctrine.’’ He succeeded, or 
thought he did, in fighting down this re- 
pulsion as a carnal temptation, an ungod- 
ly cavil. But partly from this influence, 
we may not doubt, and aleo under the 
fierce stress of the Arminian controversy, 
he devoted his life to giving to the world a 
liberalized, rationalized, and harmonized 
Calvinism — harmonized with reason, 
with moral intuition, and with Scripture. 
He introduced important modifications, 
insisting that sin is strictly a personal vol- 
untary act of the sinner, and making 
nmiuch of tbe distinction between certainty 
and necessity. He tried to get, while 
keeping God’s sovereignty intact and se- 
cure, a larger freedom for man,or what 
would seem to be such. He thought he 
succeeded, and many of his generation 
thought so too. But the subsequent gener- 
ation saw that he had not. So they tried 
again on somewhat different lines, and 
again, and again. One concession after 
another was made, one expedient after an- 
other was tried, until finally it became 
abundantly evident, in spite of all the 
juggle and jangle of words which had so 
long obscured and confused the issue, that 
there was a genuine impossibility in the 
way, that the Arminians were substantial- 
ly right after all, and that the old scheme 
of limited atonement and unconditional 
decrees must be eutirely given up as un- 
scriptural and unthinkable. It is to Ed- 
wards’ credit that he set people to think- 
ing. He originated the revolution ; he 
started the ball which has kept on rolling 
until the results are wholly different from 
what he anticipated or desired. Hence it 
is that Prof. Allen discriminates bet ween 
his children according to the flesh and 
those after the spirit, counting smong the 
latter Thomas Erskine, McLeod Camp- 
bell, and Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Those who have protested most loudly 
against his errors are most nearly related 
to him in reality. ‘‘ It is not too much to 
say that he is the forerunner of the later 
New England Transcendentalism quite as 
truly as the author of a modified Calvin- 
ism. All who accept the truth that divine 
things are known to be divine because 
humanity is endowed with the gift of di- 
rect vision into divinity, are accepting 
what Edwards proclaimed, what consti- 
tutes the positive feature of his theology.”’ 

We can now eee mure clearly the real 
Edwards in a true historical perspective 
— just what he stood for, what good he 
wrought as well as evil, what was tem- 
porary and accidental, what permanent 
and esrential in his life, and what 
practical lessons of present significance 
may be drawn therefrom. He deserves 
to be praised for the great emphasis 
which he put on the mysterious life of 
the human soul in its communion with 
the infinite Spirit of God. He battled 
moat nobly against worldliness and form- 
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alism. He restored to practice the 
spiritual ideal of the church as a fellow- 
ship of believers in Christ, not a semi- 
secular society mixed up with civil and 
political rights, nor a barren ecclesiasti- 
cism given over mainly to ceremony. 
The theology which preceded him was a 
compound of Antinomianism and a sort 
of half spurious Arminianism (not of the 
Methodist type), which led to spiritual 
inaction and an over-reliance on human 
endeavor in the matter of salvation. The 
times demanded a man like Edwards, 
and the great revivals which he inaugu- 
rated showed the reality of the Divine 
call which lay upon him. The strenu- 
ousness and sublimity of the appeals he 
made to men to be saved may have been 
inconsistent with his doctrine of their 
limited freedom, but it showed the fer- 
vency of his desire for their good. He 
did not,overdo the greatness of sin, nor 
even the greatness of God, nor the cer- 
tainty of retribution. His vivid and 
gruesome description of eternal torments 
was borrowed from medieval theology, 
and was called out by the peculiar stress 
of the intense evangelistic emotion then 
rolling in great waves over New England. 
He could not extricate himself from local 
conditions and the traditional beliefs of 
his people. That he was not able to rise 
more fully above his age, must be set 
down, of course, as a weakness and a 
limitation. We are surprised at the 
powerful grasp which Calvinism, even 
then beginning to be moribund, bad laid 
upon so strong a mind. We wonder that 
in the middle of the eighteenth century 
he is still in bondage to the dogmas of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. As Dr. O. W. Holmes 
says : ** His powerful intellect was filled 
with disorganizing conceptions which in- 
jured the texture of his mind as a habit of 
gross sin injures the type of the charac- 
ter.”’ But this after all was rather his mis- 
fortune than his fault, and need not mate- 
rially detract from our genuine admira- 
tion for the good work he did in his day. 
The time had not then come for the Puri- 
tan theology to go. Methodism was not 
at hand to take its place and save the 
land. If it had gone then, prematurely, 
much harm would inevitably have re- 
sulted. Edwards saved it for the time, 
and in so doing benefited the world. 
“* He stood for nothing more strongly and 
consistently,’’ says Dr. A. T. Ormond, of 
Princeton, ‘‘than for the conviction that 
the salvation of a people depends on the 
vitality of its religion, that a nation’s 
material prosperity will in the end work 
its ruin if the spiritual forces do not as- 
sert themselves in its life, and if it fails to 
become fast anchored to the rock of a liv- 
ing faith in a living God,.”’ 

In estimating his greatness the com- 
parative isolation in which he lived must 
be remembered and the independence 
with which he worked. He was never 
what would be called a thoroughly edu- 
cated or cultured man so far as outward 
training was concerned. He had not 
large learning nor many books. His 
style in writing is heavy and languid, 
not polished or always clear. He was 
also habitually an invalid, of a weak and 
nervous constitution, a great sufferer from 
ill health, although he gave much atten- 
tion to his bodily habits. Yet he was 
among the kings of thought, a unique 
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genius, a champion warrior of the church 
militant. His greatness is seen in that 
he instinctively took up, in a manner 
original to himeelf, some of the highest 
themes that can occupy humanity, and 
held them before the gaze of men with 
wonderful force and tenacity. He han- 
died great topics in a great way. We 
survey him with deepest reverence — a 
powerful controversialist, finding a keen 
joy in contending for the truth, and a 
mighty evangelist, finding yet keener joy 
in seeing souls come to Jesus. His effort 
was to live constantly ia the presence of 
the Absolute and the Infinite. He wasa 
‘* God-intoxicated man,’’ with a divine 
light playing ever upon his features and 
a supernatural life glowing ever in his 
heart. He had unclouded faith in God 
and « sweet submission to the Divine 
will, a flawless honesty and an unfalter- 
ing courage, an uuruffied cheerfulness of 
temper and sublime devotion to the high- 
est ideals of duty. He was a major 
prophet of the Christian faith, a wise 
interpreter of human life, an anointed 
son of God. He suggests and combines 
the intellectual rigor and vigor of Calvin, 
the realistic, appalling imagination of 
Dante, and the spiritual sweetness and 
tenderness of St. Francis. He was a 
teacher of truth who wrought in the 
Spirit, as Professor Smyth remarks; his 
opinions upon many subjects are super- 
seded, yet his testimony survives. Take 
him for all in all, in the beautiful sanctity 
of his character, in the elevation and 
energy of his thought, in the largeness of 
his influence on the century in which he 
lived, he must be placed in the front rank 
of great men. He was a Colossus. 

His life teaches that a man exceedingly 
good may have many bitter enemies and 
heavy sorrows; also that the purest of 
saints and the ablest of theologians may 
be so firmly enmeshed in the nets of his 
age that he cannot escape, and that to 
let one’s admiration for the personal 
characteristics of a great leader blind one 
to the impossibility of his dovtrines is 
utter folly. “ Thiags are what they 
are,’’ says Bishop Butler, ‘‘ and the con- 
sequences of them will be what they will 
be.”’ It is of no use to struggle obstinately 
for the old when it is discredited at the 
bar of human reason, and to think that if 
the efforts be only mighty enough the 
tide can be turned bach. It will not 
avail. Facts are facts, and will remain. 
Happy is he who discerns them. Wesley 
sought the truth with no more earnest- 
ness of spirit or purity of purpose than 
did Edwards, but the circumstances 
around him were such that he secured it 
far more effectively, and hence will live 
in the human centuries far more perms- 
nently. But earthly successes and heav- 
enly are a totally different matter. In 
the latter respect few, if any, will stand 
higher than Jonathan Edwards. 





According to that accurate observer, Dr. 
Potts, editor of the Michigan Christian 
Advocate, the number ot changes tor the 
three years since the time limit was abol- 
ished in the Detroit Conference, over the 
same time previous to that action, have 
increased thirty-one. This fact can be du- 
plicated in all the Couterences, showing 
indubitably that the removal of the time 
limit, instead of giving stability to our 
pastorates, has rendered them one-third 
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more unstable and precarious. As we have 
always contended, too, the elimination of 
the time limit works for the accommoda- 
tion of the minority, and not for the major- 
ity, which is wholly wrong in essence and 
practice. 





PERSONALS 





— Rev. B. Fay Mills has resigned his 
Unitarian pulpit in Oakland, Cal. 


— By the will ot the late Cornelia Prosser, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Seney Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, receives $25,000. 

— William H. Frohock, father of Rev. H. 
E. Frohock, pastor of the Methodist Church 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., died Aug. 21. 


— Dr. S. L. Bowman is filling the chair 
held by Protessor Curtis at Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary until his return from Europe 
next year. 


— Rev. Ira W. Le Baron, of Rockland, 
Mass., has been transferred to the West 
Wisconsin Conference, and stationed at 
Glenwood, Wis. 


-— Rev. Dr. Paul C. Curnick, whose trans- 
fer trom the Detroit to Indiana Conference 
was announced last week, was appointed 
to First Church, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


— Rev. Joseph Luccock, of Grace Church, 
Newport, Ky., who has been in England 
since July, reached Boston by steamer 
“New England” on. Friday ot last week. 


— District Attorney Joseph W. Folk, of 
Missouri, recently presented to our readers 
received the hearty endorsement of 2,000 
Christian Endeavorers at a recent conven- 
tion. ‘i 


— Rev. Charles B. Steele, the younger of 
the two clerical sons of Dr. Daniel Steele, 
at the recent session of Detroit Conference 
was appointed presiding elder ot Port Hu- 
ron District. 


— William Mackabee, a sailor, who be- 
gan his career in the navy in 1817 as an ap- 
prentice on the frigate “‘ Constitution,” re- 
cently celebrated his one hundredth birth- 
day at the Naval Home in Philadelphia. 


— Revs. Arthur H. and Herbert F. 
Briggs, two of the most prominent and 
useful ministers of the California Confer- 
ence, withdrew at the recent session to do 
settlement work among the poor of San 
Francisco. 


— The California Advocate says: “* Rev. 
Leon E. Bell, associate president of Vashon 
College, Washington, member of the New 
England Conference, is now taking a spe- 
cial course in philosophy in the State Uni- 
versity at Berkeley.”’ 


— The ministerial delegates elected to the 
General Conference by the California Con- 
ference were: M. C. Harris, E. R. Dille, 
F. D. Rovard, W. 8S. Matthew, and J. H. N. 
Williams. The reserves were: J. N. Beard, 
Eli McClish, and Thomas Filben. 


—Rev. J. 8S. Bassett, a distinguished 
Southern Methodist and atmember of the 
taculty of the Trinity Methodist College at 
Durham, N. C., has just concluded a two 
months’ stay in Washington, D. C., where 
he has been busily engaged in collecting 
data tor his “ Life of Andrew Jackson.”’ 


— The many New England triends of 
Rev. Sheridan W. Bell will be interested to 
learn that after a most successful pastorate 
ot five years at Price Hill Church, Vincin- 
nati, he has just been transferred to the 
ehurch at Miamisburg, O., where he will 
be privileged to serve a large and devout 
congregation with a new and beautiful 
church edifice costing $30,000. 


— Dean Buell is to deliver three exeget- 
ical lectures before the Northern Minnesota 
Conterence at Duluth, Oct. 1 3, on the Epis- 
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tle to the‘ Philippians, with the topic, 
** Studies in the Mind of Christ,” and a 
tourth lecture on “ Our Educational Oppor- 
tunity.”’ He is also engaged to speak twice 
at the Massachusetts State S. S. Conven- 
tion at Brockton, Oct. 21, on ** Two Meth- 
ods of Bible Study.” 


— Rev. Dr. Stanley 0. Royal has been for 
seventeen years secretary of the Cincinnati 
Conference. 

— Kev. R. B. Miller, Ph. D., pastor of 
Newton Upper Falls Church, left on Tues- 
day tor Wahpeton, N. D., where he has ac- 
cepted a call to the professorshipof Biblical 
literature in the Red River Valley Uni- 
versity. 


‘"— The Epworth Herald of last week ob- 
serves: ‘* Bishop Mallalieu is not as rugged 
as usual, but is getting through his Conter- 
ence work without serious inconvenience. 
He is under solemn promise not to preach 
during his present Western trip.”’ 

— Miss Carrie M. Dickerman, a conse- 
crated worker in Central Church, Brock- 
ton, has entered the New York Training 
School to becume a deaconess. Miss Dick- 
erman is sister-in-law of Rev. Dr. S. H. 
Day, ot the Wyoming Conference. 

— Harry Garfield,son oft the former Pres- 
ident, will accept the chair of politics at 
Princeton College, and expects to take up 
his new duties about Feb. 1, 1904, It is 
said his action means a great personal sac- 
rifice, as his law practice is worth $20,000 
a@ year. 

—It is stated that Rev. Edward Judson, 
D. D., pastor of the Judson Memorial Bap- 
tist Church of New York city, acting under 
the advice of John D. Rockefeller and Pres- 
ident Harper, will take an executive posi- 
tion in Chicago University, assuming the 
duties ot the new position about Oct 1. 


— The Matriculation Day speaker at the 


School of Theology on Wednesday, Oct. 7, - 


will be Rev. J. R. Van Pelt, of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., an alumnus of the class of 1886, 
and later an exceptionally strong member 
of the faculty of the Lliff School ot Theol- 
ogy. The exercises begin as usual with a 
sacramental servics at!l0 a.m. The public 
is invited. : 


— Rev. E. S. Dunham, who is now con- 
ducting pentecostal services at the South- 
ern Conferences over which Bishop Joyce 
is presiding, will be at liberty for evangel- 
istic work in Massachusetts during Novem- 
ber and December. Brethren who desire 
the agsistance of this well-known evangel- 
ist should communicate with Rev. W. M. 
Crawtord, Warren, Mass. 


— Dr. W. R. Goodwin, writing from Los 
Angeles to the Central Christian Advocate, 


says: “ Robert J. Burdette and his installa. © 


tion as pastor of the Temple Baptist Church, 
recently, gave general satisfaction to a 
large class who are great admirers of the 
genial and witty Robert. His church is 
diagonally across the street trom Dr. Mc- 
Intyre’s. Both houses are too small to hold 
the congregations.’’ 


—One ot the Advocates of last week 
says: “ Dr. Homer Eaton addressed the 
Preachers’ Meeting of New York city, 
Sept. 14. His subject was, ‘ Impressions of 
China.’ ”’ Oh, but he did not speak, on ac- 
count of temporary illness! Our contempo- 
rary yielded to the temptation to report an 
event as taking place, with only a notice 
that if was to occur as a basis —a quite 
hazardous experiment. 


—Rev. Dr. J. F. Berry, editor of the Zp- 
worth Herald, leads the delegation of the 
Detroit Conterence, with Rev. George El- 
liott, D. D., a close second. In reading the 
unusually excellent report of the proceed- 
ings of the Detroit Conference in the Michi- 
gan Christian Advocate, we see that Dr. 
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Elliott was highly honored by his breth- 
ren, presiding at one session, making pres. 
entation speeches, etc. Well, he richly 
deserves it. 


— Rev. W. W. Case, D. D., after six suc- 
cessful years on the San Francisco District, 
goes to the pastorate of the leading church 
in Sacramento, the Sixth Street Church. 


—A telegram from Rev. D. B. Dow, 
presiding elder of Bangor District, brings 
the sad tidings that ‘“‘ Rev. S. K. Lidstone, 
pastor at Lincoln, was drowned, Sept. 25. 
The body not recovered.”’ 


—The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
says in its last issue: “* Rev. F. D. Sheets, 
who has served the longest pastorate on 
Chicago Northern District, was heartily en- 
dorsed by the last quarterly conference, 
and his return was requested for the ninth 
year.”’ 


—The Navy Department has ordered 
Chaplain D. H. Tribou to attend the annual 
congress of the National Prison Associa- 
tion, which meets at Louisville, Kentucky, 
on Saturday, for a five days’ session. This 
is the fifth tinue he has been selected tor 
this duty. 


— Rev. John Reid Shannon, D. D., began 
his pastorate with Centre Church, Malden, 
last week, preaching morning and evening 
to large congregations, making a fine im- 
pression not only by the able sermons 
preached, but by the gracious spirit which 
he manifested. He gave unmistakable ev- 
idence that he will prove a “fit” in his new 
appointment. 


— Rev. Dr. Adam Wallace, of German- 
town, Pa., a superannuated member ot the 
Philadelphia Conterence, and the oldest of 
the thirteen original clergymen members 
ot the Ocean Grove Camp. meeting Associ- 
ation, died, Sept. 23, at his summer home 
in Mount Tabor Way. Dr. Wallace was 
born in Ireland in 1825, and caiae to Amer- 
ica when sixteen years old. Later he be- 
came editor of the Philadelphia Methodist 
Home Journal, and twenty-five years ago 
he established the Ocean Grove Record. 


— Hereafter, in presenting any signifi- 
cant fact concerning American or world- 
wide Methodism, we shall do well to con- 
sult that prince of authorities, Rov. W. H. 
Meredith, who writes: *“‘ You are a ‘little 
off,’ as ‘the oldest Methodist minister in 
the world,’ Rev. T. T. N. Hall, of Dablin, 
Ireland, was born nearly thres months be- 
fore Mr. Alden, and entered the ministry 
four years varlier than he did. You are 
usually so accurate it is a comfort to catch 
you napping once in a lifetime.’”’ Ah, well, 
three months’ seniority is hardly worth 
speaking of (both being 97), but it is always 
best to be absolutely accurate. We first 
thought to say of Rev. Byron Alden, *‘ the 
oldest Methodist minister in this country ”’ 
— which would have been safer. Does any- 
body question this ? 


— Mrs, James P. Magee celebrated her 
eightieth birthday at her residence in 
Malden,on Thursday last. Tae day was 
made specially memorable by the arrival 
of her son Louis and his wife, who have 
been residents of Berlin, Germany, tor sev- 
eral years. The old home where she has 
lived tor nearly fifty years was filled with 
flowers and kindly remembrances from ber 
many friends, who took occasion during 
the day to pay their respects and offer their 
congratulations. In the evening her chil- 
dren and grandchildren to the number of 
sixteen gathered around her, and with 
affectionate remembrances wished her 
many happy returns of the day. Mrs. Ma- 
gee is in the enjoymentot very good health, 
and her mind is as keen and active as ever. 
Always a great reader and active Christian 
worker, her memory of the great events 
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and great workers in our chureh is very 
tresh, and her interest in its current lite is 
strong. Her sunset days are being made 
happy by these who love her, and she is 
looking into the fature with a serenity and 
hopefulness that make her life a benedic- 
tion to those about her. 


BRIEFLETS 


The new year at Wilbraham has opened 
with an increased attendance. But two 
changes have taken place in the faculty : 
William D. Tillson succeeds Arthur J. 
Meredith in the directioa of the Commer- 
cial department, and Ernest R. Coffin be- 
comes instructor in Latin. 








Statistics of the Massachusetts Society of 
Mayflower Descendants show that 175 of its 
members are descended from William 
Brewster, elder of the little band of Pil- 
grims which landed at Plymouth in 1620. 





An anti-swearing ordinance recently 
passed hy the city council of Salem, Pa., 
has proved a success. Since the passage of 
the ordinance only one arrest has been 
made — that of a farmer who was not 
aware that the new rule was in force. 





The Red D Line steamer “ Caracas,” 
which sailed a few days ago from Brooklyn 
for Porto Rico, carried about 75 young men 
and women to San Juan, where they ex- 
pect to take positions in the insular public 
schools. The teachers came from all parts 
ot the East. Many who went to Porto Rico 
last autumn to teach have re-enlisted in 
the educational service on the island tor 
another winter. 

The California Christian Advocate, in its 
report of the Lay Electoral Conference that 
met at the same time as the California Con- 
terence, says: “ A resolution favoring the 
restoration of the time limit in the itiner- 
ancy was almost unanimously adopted.”’ 





We quite agree with the Christian Guard- 
ian ot Toronto, when it says: ‘“ When a 
man’s religion does not consort with com- 
mon sense, there is something wrong either 
with the religion or with the man.’’ 





Resolutions urging the enforcement of 
the prohibitory law and opposing resub- 
mission were adopted at the closing session 
last week of the general conference of 
Maine Congregational Churches. In con- 
nection with this fact, attention is called to 
the important article from the pen of Rev. 
W.S. McIntire on page 1243. 





Professor Harry Thurston Peck, who oc- 
cupies the chair of Latin at Columbia Uni- 
versity, speaking at the opening exercises 
ot that fast-growing institution the other 
day — when the University began its 150th 
academic year — maintained that the Amer- 
ican man is only a “ master of patchwork.” 
As Prot. Peck is a professor ot Latin and 
not ot history, anthropology, or psychol- 
ogy, it is difficult to see how he knows this 
tact. He is unable to think, outside of pol- 
itics, of “a single epoch-making exercise 
of the creative faculty on the part of an 
American-born and of native blood.” It 
may be that most Americans need their 
pride taken down somewhat, but it will 
hardly be the case that any will relish the 
severe dose of criticism administered by 
this Columbia professor, which, it seems to 
us, is hardly justified by the historic tacts. 


The Pennsylvania Methodist (Harris- 
burg), edited by that sturdy prohibitionist 
and reformer, Rev. Dr. 8S. C. Swallow, be- 
gan its 29th volume with the last issue. It 
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18 independent, fearless, and aggressive, a 
helpful and necessary irritant to that type 
of Methodism — much too large — which 
submits resignedly to political manipula- 
tions for personal emoluments in the 
church, 





A superannuate member of the Troy 
Conference writes: *‘ As a reader of ZIon’s 
HERALD [ am touched with the case of 
yonr necessitous beneficiaries, and send $5 
tor their relief.” 





In the Hungarian Diet the amenities of 
speech of late have been quite marked. 
Count Hedervary, the Ban of Croatia — 
who is regarded by many of his country- 
men as the bane of Croatia— was interrupted 
at a recent session by one Barabbas, a rob- 
ber of the royal dignity and prestige, who 
shouted, “We don’t believe the King!”’ 
Thereupon all the deputies, irrespective of 
party, rose excitedly, while shouts of 
“ Traitor!” “ Rogue!” “ Out with him!” 
rent the air. Barabbas tried to apologize, 
but was speedily censured, as he deserved. 
It took this impeachment ot the Emperor- 
King’s veracity to bring matters to a head 
and to develop the latent loyalty of the 
majority of the Diet. 





Splendid Giving 


E expected that our churches would 
do well when the cause of the 
Preachers’ Aid Society was committed to 
them through their honored ministers, but 
we contess that we were not prepared for 
the magnificent giving which found ex- 
pression on Sunday. It any have doubted 
whether the cause ot the necessitous 
preachers and widows had deep hold on 
the church, or whether our people desired 
and intended to restore the funds which 
were embezzled, they will doubt no longer. 
And what joy has been experienced in 
making these generous offerings! We 
never saw our ministers so profoundly 
grateful and exultant as on Monday morn- 
ing. The tears fell as they told of their 
experiences on Sunday, and the gladness 
ot their people when made acquainted 
with the general and generous results. 
One minister, whose membership is less 
than two hundred, and who was happily 
surprised to find that the total offerings 
tooted up nearly $1,800, said that nearly 
$1,000 of it was given by people of moder- 
ate means and in comparatively small 
amounts. When in this case the remark - 
able result was announced to the congrega- 
tion the gratification found expression in 
silence and tears or suppressed ‘‘amens.”’ 
Giving thus has proved a supreme act of 
worship, and has carried its increase of 
spiritual uplift and enrichment, Did not 
the Master say, “* Give, and it shall be given 
unto you; good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over, 
shall men give into your bosom.”’ Too few 
have learned the literal truth of the 
Saviour’s declaration : ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive;’”’ but many entered 
into the experience on Sunday, and con- 
tinue to rejoice in it. 

Our churches have settled one fact, and 
that is that the tull amount embezzled is to 
be raised ; they will be content with noth- 
ing less. The deep groundswell of benevo- 
lence for this cause gathers a momentum 
that will carry before it all doubts, misgiv- 
ings or ungracious criticism which have 
existed. From this hour our ranks will 
come closer together, and the giving and 
the doing will be more comprehensive and 
sympathetic. There are many generous 
people yet to be heard from, and large re- 
sources as yet umreached. ‘ More to fol- 
low,” is written by the faithful pastors on 
many of the reports from the churches. 
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Notes and Suggestions 


—- The gift of $1,000 by Rev. V. A. 
Cooper, D. D., superintendent of the Little 
Wanderers’ Home, this city, is character- 
istic of this grand man. Though he en- 
deavored to conceal his generosity, it was 
discovered, and when congratulated he re- 
plied: ‘I could not help it, It is a joy to 
show these meritorious men and women 
how much I love them.” 


— “Aunt Serena” reports having re- 
ceived $3.36. Of this sum $2 is from “ the 
wife of a Methodist preacher and the 
mother of three,’’ who sends her cont ribu- 
tion **to help replace the money stolen by 
a traitor from those who had given their 
lives to preaching and living the Gospel in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” A Uni- 
tarian young lady contributes the other 
dollar—a dollar that means real selt- 
sacrifice, too. And “Mrs. Self-Denial, of 
Content Corner,” sends 36 cents in stamps 
“to make even dollars” of the total 
amount reported last week. 


— Rev. Wm. L. D. Twombly, son of the 
colossal Rev. Dr. J. H. Twombly, who con- 
tributed so much to the making of those 
things which have rendered New England 
Methodism noteworthy, writes under date 
ot Sept. 25: “Miss Twombly and myself 
would like toadd our mite to the Preachers’ 
Aid deficiency fund and will pay $5 be- 
tween now and the first of November.”’ 


—— We are particularly anxious that our 
readers should understand the exact prog- 
ress which is being made in restoring the 
tund, and that no unfounded and exagger- 
ated reports shall appear in the HERALD or 
emanate from this office. The editor is 
inadvertently reported in the daily press as 
estimating that the churches on Sunday 
contributed $50,000. Hoe has not mentioned 
that amount to any one, or any figures 
approaching thatsum. He did express the 
hope that the total contribucions on Sunday 
would aggregate trom $20,000 to $25,000. 
Like figuring on first election returns, it is 
too early to be definite or final. While the 
churches, so far as yet heard from, did 
magnificently, it is evident that the total 
of Sunday’s contributions has been largely 
exaggerated. As stated elsewhere, it must 
not be forgotten that the figures given this 
week are misleading, as there is a neces- 
sary duplication (in crediting the churches 
with all previous gifts) of many donations 
which have been already acknowledged. 
We are far from reaching the goal, but the 
churches on Sunday encourage us to be- 
lieve that it will eventually be reached. 


—— Mr. Lewis R. Speare, son of the late 
Hon. Alden Speare, pledges to give $100 
annually until the amount of the money 
abstracted is fully made up and aid into 
the treasury. 


— From far-away Italy a faithful mis- 
sionary, who forbids the mention of his 
name, writes: *‘ Will you kindly see that 
the enclosed $5 gets to the treasurer of the 
Preacuers’ Aid Society? Wish I could 
give more, but my own income is smaller 
than ever, and the family outlay is larger.” 


— Rev. Dr.S. M. Dick, in reporting the 
splendid offerings of his church on Sun- 
day, says: ‘“ We have about fifty China- 
men here in Sunday- school, and they have 
subscribed $50. Is not this remarkable? 
Think of Chinamen giving $1 each for 
Methodist wern-out preachers! ”’ 

—— Apropos to the above, and to show 
how deeply this necessity impresses our 
young people, one of our faithful min- 
isters informs us that he secured sev- 
eral pledges from members of his Sunday- 
school of thirty cents each; and he found 
that a group of his young people had agreed 


Continued on page 1260 
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EDWARDS AND NORTHAMPTON 


REY. ©. E. HOLMES, 


HE year 1903 is already noted for the 
two memorial pilgrimages to the 
shrines of Emerson and Wesley at Concord 
and Epv orth. These are now to be followed 
by a third to Northampton, the scene of the 
twenty-three years’ pastorate of Jonathan 
Edwards, who, after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, is adjudged by the world to be 
worthy of no ordinary prophet’s reward. 
“From the days ot Plato,’’ says a writer in 
the Westminister Review, “there bas been 
no lite ct more simple and imposing grand- 
eur.”’ Principal Fairbairn’s estimate ex- 
ceeds Dugald Stewart’s of a century ago, 
that “ he is not only the greatest of all the 
thinkers that America has produced, but 
also the highest speculative genius of the 
eighteenth century.” Accordingly his 
name has been enrolled in our Hall of 
Fame by a vote of eighty-one as 


Our First Theologian and Philosopher. 


With his early years at East Windsor, 
Conn., we have not here to do except to say 
that the boy, in piety and intelligence, was 
the father of the man. At the age oft tour- 
teen we find him devoting himseli to 
Locke’s “‘ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing,” and, to use his own language, 
“enjoying a tar higher pleasure in the 
perusal of its pages than the most greedy 
miser finds when gathering up handfuls of 
silver and gold trom some newly discov- 
ered treasure.” 

In 1726 the Northampton Church — there 
was but one — was under the necessity of 
securing an assistant for its aged pastor, 
Solomon Stoddard. The society was among 
the oldest in New Envgland, having been 
organized June 18, 1661, with seventy-one 
members, which was eight years before the 
organization of the Old South Society in 
Boston, Hampshire County then embraced 
all western Massachusetts, constituting 
nearly one-halt of the colony. Of this 
whole section Northampton was the county 
seat, which gave the place, though small, 
an extraordinary political significance. 
Doubtless at the suggestion ot Mr. Stod- 
dard, attention was directed to his grand- 
son, Jonathan, then a tutor at Yale, Ac- 
cordingly, in August he was called, and on 
the 15th ot the tollowing February was or- 
dained as colleague of his grandfather. 
For his settlement the town voted £300, to 
be raised chiefly by the sale of public 
lands. The first sale reported was that of 
“the Wholle of the Common Land on the 
Hill Called the Round Hill to John Stod- 
dard in Consideration of £40” — there 
being in the whole about twelve or thirteen 
acres. This charming eminence has be- 
come very largely the educational centre ot 
the city. Upon it the Cogswell and Ban- 
croft school was tounded in 1826. Later the 
Clarke School for the Deaf and the Capen 
Preparatory School tor Girls. And just to 
the leit is Smith College. 

Little time was lost in selecting a house, 
for within a month after his ordination, it 
is recorded, ‘*the Rev. Mr. Edwards being 
about to purchase a Homestead,” the town 
voted to give him £80. The place selected 
by him was situated on King St., and is de- 
scribed as a “mansion house, barn and 
home lot,” containing three acres of land. 
This house stood until 1828. A pen sketch 
of it is one of the city’s choicest art treas- 
ures. 

There was reason for the above haste, for 
on July 28 he was married at New Haven 
to Miss Sarah Pierrepont, a young woman 
otf uncommon beauty and piety, with 
whom he fell in love when she was a girl of 
thirteen. The remarkable description of 
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her, written by him at that time on a blank 
leat, is tamiliar. It runs as follows: 


“ They say that there 1s a young lady in New 
Haven who is beloved of that great Being who 
made and rules the world, and there are certain 
seasons in which this great Being, in some way 
or other invisible, comes to her and fills her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight, and that 
she hardly cares for anything except to med- 
itate on Him; that she expects after a while to 
be raised up out of the world and caught up 
into heaven, being assured that He loves her 
too well to let her remain ata distance from 
Him always. There she is to dwell with Him 
and to be ravished with His love and delight 
forever. Therefore, if you present all the worid 
before her, with the richest of its treasures, she 
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ful Jonathan and Sarah, aged twenty-three 
and seventeen, presented quite a contrast 
to the grandparents, Solomon and Esther, 
aged eighty-four and eighty-three. Mr, 
Stoddard had served the church and town 
as pastor with notable success for fitty- 
seven years. Esther likewise occupied an 
equally conspicuous place, which she sti!) 
bolds in the history of the town: the wife 
of the first minister, Eleazer Mather, tor 
ten years, of the second minister, Mr. Stod- 
dard, tor fifty-nine years; the mother o{ 
fitteen children, and connected with the 
pastorate of the church through her two 
husbands and three descendants 162 years, 
besides being eight years a member in 


THE HOMESTEAD OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 
=( Reproduced by permission of F. N. Kneeland from ‘* Northampton, the Meadow City.’’ 


cares not for it, and is-unmindful of any pain 
or affliction. She bas a strange sweetness in 
her mind and singular purity in her affections; 
is most just and conscientious in all her con- 
duct; and you could not persuade ber to do 
anything wrong or sinful if you would give her 
all the world, lest she should offend this great 
Being. She is of a wonderful calmness and uni- 
versal benevolence of mind; especially after 
this great God has manifested Himself to her 
mind. She will sometimes go about from place 
to place singing Sweetly; and seems to be 
always full of joy and pleasure, and no one 
knows for what. She loves to be alone, walking 
in the flelds and groves, and seems to have 








THE EDWARDS ELM IN 1901 
By permission of F, N. Kneeland. 


(This elm was 100 feet high. After pruning, it 
was 60 feet.]} 


some one invisible always 
her.” 

The wedding-trip to Northampton was, 
of course, made on horseback according to 
the prevailing mode of travel. The youth- 


conversing with 


widowhood — an almost unparalleled rec- 
ord. Yet the hearts of the new minister 
and his young wife were courageous, and 
they soon commanded the sincere respect 
of all, 

However, the difference between the vet- 
eran and the young minister was soon 
apparent. Mr. Stoddard was what might 
be called an all-round minister and man of 
affairs, bunt Mr. Edwards was distinctly 
and solely a minister and student of di- 
vine truth. Like Wesley, he was accus- 
tomed to rise at four and spend from thir- 
teen to fourteen hours a day in his study. 
Instead of pastoral visiting, his parish- 
ioners were expected to call on him for 
Spiritual counsel, except in case of sick- 
ness, when he was particular to dignify 
the pastoral office by wearing the 
canonical dress ot the time, In the even- 
ing he usually allowed himself a season of 
relaxation in the midst of his family. 
Doubtless the dearth of knowledge con- 
cerning the man himself, which is now so 
much regretted, is due to his extremely 
studious and retiring disposition. His 
most usual diversion in summer was 
riding on horseback and walking. Hence 
very appropriately:does his horse appear in 
the old pen sketch of the homestead. In 
his solitary rides and walks he appears to 
have decided, before leaving home, on 
what subjects to meditate. He would 
commonly, unless diverted by company, 
ride two or three miles after dinner to 
some lonely grove, where he would dis- 
mount and walk awhile. At such times he 
generally carried his pen and ink with 
him, to note any thought that might be 
suggested. He was evidently 


A Great Lover of Nature, 


a8 appears from bis minute obser vation of 
the spider when a mere boy. In the narra- 
tive of his early religious experience he 
expresses himself as a real Wordsworth- 
ian. Hesays: 


“God's excellency, His wisdom, His purity 
and love, seemed to appear in everything ; in 
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the sun, moon and stars, in the clouds and sky, 
in the grass, flowers, trees, in the water and all 
nature; which used greatly to ix my mind. I 
often used to sitand view the moon fora long 
time, and in the day spent much time in view- 
ing the clouds and sky, to benold the sweet 
glory of God in these things; in the meantime 
singing forth, with a low voice, my coutempla- 
tions of the Creator and Redeemer. And 
scarce anything among all the works of nature 
was 80 sweet to meas thunder and lightning. 
...I1 felt God, if 1 may so speak, at the first 
appearance of a thunder storm.” 


And natural imagery was frequently 
employed in the expression of his thought, 
as in the following on the “Power of 
Example: ” 


“ By this means, at certain times, a particular 
thing will come to be in great vogue, and men’s 
passions will all, as it were, be moved at-once, 
as the trees in the wood, by the same wind, or 
as things floating with the tide, the same way. 
Men foliow one another like a flock of sheep.” 


With tbis love of nature, it is not strange 
that he should have planted with his own 
hands twoelm trees in front of his house, 
which appear in the pen sketch. This he 
did in the early part ot his residence. One 
of these was blown down by a high wind 
in 1885, but the other still stands after the 
lapse of 170 years, and is his one living 
monumentin Northampton. Its girth two 
feet trom the ground is 21 1t.,9 in. As it 
began to show unmistakable signs otf 
decay, it became necessary, in 1901, to cut 
off most of the towering top and to fill the 
decayed trunk with cement to make the 
giant safe. A wealth of new branches 
bearing dense foliage is now thrown out, 
and the old tree promises to live for many 
years. 

Mr. Edwards not infrequently used his 
faithiul horse ior longer journeys, to New 
Haver, Boston, and once, in 1747, to Ports- 
mouth, N. H. A trip to Boston was then 
made in about twoand a halt days. This, 
however, was speedy traveling, tor it had 
taken a week ior the journey until his 
predecessor succeeded in baving the road 
shortened and improved. In 1769 horse 
hire tor this round-trip was $2 23, exactly 
whata single tare is today on the Massa- 
chusetis Central. A notable teature of Mr. 
Edwards’ longer journeys, not clearly 
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nature in Mr. Edwards. This is, however, 
neither the necessary nor the most proba- 
ble interence, when we remember that the 
colonies were then in the midst of the 
French and Indian wars, the massacre at 
Deerfield having occurred in February, 
1704, four months aiter Jonathan’s birth, 
aod that the roads, so called, were noth- 
ing but lonely trails through the un- 
broken forests. “* The path 
(to Boston) was distin- 
guishable by marks cut 
upon the trees throngh the 
long stretch of torest be- 
tween the two places.” In 
such times of savage men 
and savage beasts a timid 
soul could not be much 
blamed tor desiring a 
traveling companion. 

In winter he was accus- 
tomed, almost daily, to 
take his axe and cut wood 
moderately for the space 
of balt an hour or more. 
His wood-pile wus part of 
his salary supplied by the 
town. This proved to be 
no inconsiderable item, tor 
he would not inirequently 
consume as much as eighty 
loads, which would cos: 
from 15 to 25 shillings per 
load. Indeed, at last he 
was allowed £100 annually 
from the town treasury for 
this purpose, with provi- 
sion for a still larger sum, 
which makes the average 
fuel bill ot today a com- 
paratively insignificant 
matter. 
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old and young. “In the autumn of 1734 he 
recommended to the young people, on the 
day of each stated public lecture, to as- 
semble in various parts of the town and 
spend the evening in prayer, and the other 
duties of social religion. This they readily 
did, and their example was followed by 
those who were older.”” This growing so- 
lemnity of mind reacted powerfully upon 








But the fire which burned 
upon his hearthstone was 


THE CHURCH ERECTED IN 1787 


only typical of that which A drawing from architect’s plans by Miss K. Josephine Damon 


was shortly to be kindled 


in the spiritualiglie ot the commu., 


nity. ‘“ Early in 1732, the state of reli- 
gion in Northampton, which had been 
for several years on the decline, began 
gradually and perceptibly to grow bet- 
ter’? — doubtless as a resultof the power- 
jul prenching of the pastor. “It had 
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explained, is that he was accompanied by 
some member of his congregation whose 
expenses were paid by the town. The 
attendant has been regarded by some asa 
servant, which argued an aristocratic 


long, perhaps always, been the custom to 
devote Sabbath evening, and the evening 
after the stated public lecture, to visiting 
and diversion.” At his insistence, much 
to his surprise, this was given up by both 


gine pastor, and was followed by a 


Wonderful Revival. 


in 1735" a deep and solemn interest in the 
great truths of religion had become universal 
in all parts of the town and among al! classes 
of people. This was the only subject of copver- 
sation in every company; and almost the only 
business of the people appeared to be to secure 
their salvation. ... There was scarcely an in- 
dividual in the town, either old or young, 
who was left unconcerned about the great 
things of the eternal world. ... Fivery day wit- 
nessed the triumphs of conversion; and so 
great was the alteration in the appearance of 
the town, that in the spring and sammer fol- 
lowing ... there was scarcely a house which 
did not tarnish the tokens of God's presence, 
Whenever he met the people in the sano 
tuary, he not only saw the house crowded, 
but every hearer earnest to receive the 
truth of God, and often the whole as- 
sembly dissolved in tears, some weeping 
for sorrow, others for joy, and otbers from 
compassion. In the months of March and 
April, when the work of God was carried on 
with the greatest power, he supposes the num- 
ber, apparently of genuine conversions, to 
have been at least four a day, or nearly thirty 
a week... for five or six weeks together... . 
Upwards of fifty persons above forty years of 
age, and ten above ninety, near thirty bet ween 
ten and fourteen, and one of four, became, in 
the view of Mr. Edwards, the subjects of the re- 
newing grace of God. ... More than three bun- 
dred persons, in balf a year, and about as many 
of them males as femaies . .. appeared to be- 
come Christians. Previous to one sacrament 
about one hundred were received, and near 
sixty previous to another; and the whole pum- 
ber of communicants at ope time was about 
620, including almost all the adult population 
of the town.”’ 


The revival was undoubtedly deter- 
mined very largely by the character of the 
preaching, for it was no soporific gospel 
which fell from his lips. The sermon ona 
the “ Justice of God im the Damnation of 
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Sineaers,” from Rom, 3: 19,“* That every 
mouth may be stopped,” he regarded as 
the most powerlul and effective of his dis- 
courses. Its aim was to show that it 
would be just with God torever to reject 
and cast off mere natural men. So vivid 
was his picture of ‘‘ Sinners in the Hand of 
an Angry God,” that stalwart men turned 
pale and held to the railing ot the pews as 
ii they felt the flames of the pit. Yet many 
ot his sermons were not void of a passion- 
ate tenderness and pity. Dr. West was 
once asked whether Mr. Edwards was an 
eloquent preacher. He replied: 


“If you mean, by eloquence, what is usually 
intended by it in our cities, he had no preten- 
sions to it. He had no studied varieties of 
voice, and no strong emphasis. He scarcely 
gestured, or even moved; and he made no at- 
tempt, by elegance of style, or the beauty of his 
pictures, to gratify the taste and fascinate the 
imagination. But, if you mean by eloquence 
the power of presenting an important truth be- 
fore an audience with overwhelming weight of 
argument and with such intenseness of feeling 
that the whole soul of the speaker is thrown 
into every part of the conception and delivery, 
so that the solemn attention of the whole audi- 
ence is riveted from the beginning to the close, 
and impressions are left that cannot be effaced, 
Mr. Edwards was the most eloquent m«n I ever 
heard speak.” 


Edwards has been regarded as lacking 
in the sense of humor, yet occasionally, 
through his all too sombre speech, a kindly 
gleam appears. Thus he quaintly says: 


“ Although the devil be exceedingly crafty 
and subtle, yet he is one of the greatest fools 
and blowkheads in the world, as the subtiest of 
wicked men are. Sin is of such a nature that it 
strangely infatuates and stultifies the mind.” 


And sometimes this sharpens into wit, as 
the tollowing indicates, from the outline of 
a ‘* Treatise on the Mind,’ relating here to 
prejudices : 


* Another prejudice is the general cry, and 
fashion, and vogue of an age.... How some 
churches would laugh at their ceremonies, if 
they were witbout them. ... Prejudice of peo- 
ple, in favor of individual great men, to the 
contempt of o'hers. How a man’s being rich, 
or in high place, gives weight to his words. 
How much more weighty a man’s sayings are 
after he becomes a bishop thap before!” 


A New Church 


The first great revival, during which 
more than 300 members were added tc the 
church, had not wholly ceased, when on 
Sunday, March 13, 1737, a serious accident, 
most remarkable in its conseyuences, oc- 
curred in the old meeting-house. The 
attendance on church services was unusu- 
ally large; between 150 and 200 persons 
were in the gallery and immediately under 
it. Mr. Edwards was preaching trom the 
text, ‘‘ Behold, ye despisers, and wonder 
and perish.’”’ He had just “laid down his 
doctrines,” when, * with a noise like a clap 
of thunder,” the whole front gallery fell, 
precipitating about seventy people upon 
the fluor. But, strange to say, not a person 
was killed or mortally wounded, which 
impressed them all as a miraculous inter- 
position ot Divine Providence. 

Happily, a new building was already 
constructed just by the old one, »nd was 
almost ready tor occupancy. This new 
house ot worship was the third to be erected 
upon what was known as Meeting- House 
Hill. The first was completed in April, 
1655. The contract reads: *‘ They are to 
build a house for the Towne of Northamp- 
ton, of Sawen Timber, 26 tout long & 18 toot 
wide, 9 toot high trom the lower pt of ye 
cell to the upper part of the raisens.” The 
second, 42 ieet square, was completed in 
1664. The third, of which we are able to 
furnish a drawing from the architect's 
plans, was 70 by 46 jeet. It sustains 
a striking resemblance to both the Old 
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South Church of Boston, erected eight 
years earlier, and also to the Old North 
Church, erected fourteen years earlier. It 
looks strange without a chimney, but that 
was the day of foot stoves. The old semi- 
circular stone step at the frent entrance 
has happily been preserved. Samuel 
Clarke secured it tor the trout step of 
his house on Hawiey Street, erected in 1815 
and now occupied by his grandson Christo- 
pher, where it remains today shelterei by 
a unique and artistic canopy. 

Rev. Dr. Erskine, of Edinburg, the warm 
triend and correspondent of Mr. Edwards, 
being desirous of procuring a correct por- 
trait both of him and Mrs, Edwards, and 
hearing that a respectable English painter 
was in Boston, forwarded to his agent in 
that town the sum requisite, not only tor 
the portraits, but for the expenses of the 
journey. They were made in 1740; and, 
after the death of Dr. Erskine, were very 
kindly transmitted by his executor to Dr. 
Edwards. These paintings in 1900 were in 
the possession of Mr. Eugene Edwards, of 
Stonington, Cona., and are the originals of 
which all the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
wards are directly or indirectly copies. 
Dr. Hopkins, who first met Mrs. Edwards 
about this time, said she was more than an 
ordinarily beautitul woman. She became 
the mother of eleven children — eight 
daughters and three sons — and in this re 
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her husband’s work, and a very human 
ambition tor his success, not uncommon to 
wives. In a very honest record of her ex- 
perience she writes : 


‘“ As lawoke early the next morning, which 
was Friday, I was led to think of Mr. Williams, 
of Hadley, preaching that day in the town, as 
had been appointed, and taexamiue my heart, 
whether 1 was willing that he, who was a neigh- 
boring minister, should be extraordinarily 
blessed and made a greater instrumént of good 
in the town than Mr. Edwards; and was en- 
abled to say, with respect to that matter, 
‘Amen, Lord Jesus!’ and to be entirely will- 
ing, if God pleased, that he should be the instru- 
ment of converting every soul in the town” — 
a tolerably good test of Christian perfection. 


The second great revival of 1740 ’42, 
known as the 


“Great Awakening,” 


now broke out with a beginning among the 
young people much like the first. It was 
greatly stimulated in October, 1740, by the 
aid of George Whitefield, who visited the 
town. Mr. Edwards writes : 


“ He preached here four sermons in the meet- 
ing-house (besides a private lecture at my 
house). ... The congregation was extraordina- 
rily melted by every sermon ; almost the whole 
assembly being in tears for a great part of ser- 
mon time.” “ About the middle of the next 
summer,” he continues, “I calied together the 
young people that were communicants from 
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spect proved herself a not unworthy suc- 
cessor of Grandmother Stoddard. The first 
four, all daughters, were born on the Sab- 
bath day, and tradition says one of these 
was taken directly to the church, while the 
afternoon service was in progress, for its 
christening. If this were so, more haste 
than usual was displayed, for the christen- 
ing of most of the children is recorded to 
have occurred on the Sabbath following 
their birth. 

Mrs. Edwards had a supreme interest in 


by Rev. F. G. Morris. 


sixteen to twenty-six years of age, to my house; 
which proved to be a most happy meeting ; 
many seemed to be very greatly and most 
agreeably affected with thos views which ex- 
cited humility, self-condemnation, self-abhor- 
rence, love aad joy ; many fainted under these 
affections. We had several meetings that sum- 
mer of young people, attended with like appear- 
ances. It was about that time that there first 
began to be cryings out in the meeting: bouse, 
which several times occasioned many of the 
congregation to stay in the house after the pub- 
lic exercises were over, to confer with those 
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who seemed to be overcome with religious con- 
victions and affections,” 

“The montbs of August and September,” 
writes Mr. Edwards, “* were the most remark- 
able of any this year [1741] for appearances of 
the conviction and conversion of sinners, and 
great revivings, quickenings, and comforts of 
professors, and for extraordinary external ef- 
fects ot these things. It was a very frequent 
thing to see an house full of outcries, faintings, 
convulsions, and sach like, both with distress 
and also with admiration and joy. It was not 
the manner here to hold meetings all night, as 
in some places, nor was it common to continue 
them till very late in the night; but it was 
pretty often 80, that there were some that were 
so affected and their bodies so overcome, that 
they coula not go home, but were 
obliged to stay all night where they 
were.” 

In connection with the special 
work of.Mr. Buell, in February, 
1742, the people were exceeding- 
ly moved, crying out in great 
numbers in the meeting-bouse, 
and a great part of the congrega- 
tion commonly staying in the 
house ot Gi d for hours after the 
public service. .... There were 
some instances of persons lying in 
asort of trance, remaining, per- 
haps, for a whole twenty-four 
hours motionless, and with their 
senses locked up; but in the 
meantime under strong imagina- 
tions, a8 though they went to 
heaven, and bad there a vision of 
glorious and delight.ul objects.” 


This revival, begun in North- 
ampton, spread not alone 
throughout the town and 
county, but encompassed New 
England, embraced the colo- 
nies of America, and extended 
across the ocean to England 
and Scouland. The actual truit- 
age of these harvests in this 
city may be approximately 
known trom the tact that vir- 
tually within these ten years 
(1734 °44) 495 members were 
added to the church. 

lt ever action and reaction 
were equal and in opposite di- 
rectiuns, it proved to be so in 
what had been up to this time 
& most phenomenal pastorate. 
Naturally, such a period ot 
abnormal religious excitement 
could not be sustained. Young people will 
be young people, despite all the church can 
do. It they are to be retained in its tellow- 
ship, religion must in some way be recon- 
ciled to their nature. It is safe to say this 
was not done by the man who regarded a 
smile on Sunday as a culpable show ot lev- 
ity. In 1744 Mr. Edwards learned that 
some ot his young converts were reading 
immoral books. Leslie Stephen observes 
that ** possibly they preferred Richardson’s 
‘Pamela,’ which had then just revealed a 
new source otf amusement to the world, to 
awakening sermons” and the Bible. 
Though the Puritans did not look with 
much favor upon the novel, this sapposri- 
tion is discredited trom the fact that a few 
years later Eawards. himselt read Sir 
Charles Grandison “ with deep interest, 
regarding it as wholly favorable to good 
morals and purity of character.” An in- 
vestigation was instituted by the pastor tor 
the purpose of administering discipline, 
which only had the effect of alienating both 
parents and children. 

While this trouble might have died out, 
it only served to intensify another when it 
arose. This time Mr. Edwards doubtless 
had better grounds for his procedure. “ In 
establishing their theocratic government 
in New England, the tounders made church 
membership a requisite for citizenship. 
but there came a relaxation in practice, 
and, in a sort of associate relation by means 
of the Haliway Covenant, many men were 
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entitled to vote and hold office. This ar- 
rangement at first did not admit these par- 
tial members to the Lord’s Supper. Here, 
however, Mr. Stoddard made a radical 
innovation, and welcomed to the commun- 
ion baptized persons who presented no evi- 
dence ot conversion.”” While Mr. Edwards 
questioned this practice from the first, he 
coniormed to it for a long time, until final- 
ly, in 1748, he dared do so no longer. He 
insisted upon ‘‘ a public profession of god- 
liness ”’ which would embrace “‘ the more 
essential things of true religion,” and that 
* none should be admitted to the sacra- 
ment but those who, aiter due examination, 
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were regarded as regenerate persons ” —a 
position now universally held by evangel- 
ical churches. Whatever had been the po- 
sition ot the church in the past, he held that 
* everything now depends upon the reso- 
lution of another question, viz., whether, 
on Protestant principles, the determination 
ot ancestors as to matters of religion and 
the worship of God binds future generations 
without their consent, either expressed or 
implied ? ” 

The crisis came in December, 1748, when 
@ young man who was about to be mar- 
ried came and offered himselt tor member- 
ship. Mr. Edwards explained to him the 
simple profession he had drawn up, and 
gave him time to consider it, allowing him 
to substitute one of his own should he pre- 
ter. Upon his return he “ declined to come 
into the church in this way,” according to 
Mr. Edwards, “inasmuch as though he 
hoped he could make a profession of god- 
liness, he did not think that he was 
obliged to make it in order to admission 
into the church.” This precipitated a 


Prolonged and Most Bitter Centroversy, 


during which the church was deat to every 
appeal of reason, and only bent on his ex- 
pulsion. This was finally accomplished 
by a majority of one in a council convened 
June 19,1750. On June 22 he preached his 
incomparable farewell sermon from the 
pertinent text: “As also yon have ac- 
knowledged us in part, that we are your 
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rejoicing, even as ye also are ours in the 
day of the Lord Jesus” (2 Cur. 1: 14). In 
this he brings the whole matter before the 
highest tribunal for adjudication. Occa- 
sionally afterwards he occupied the pulpit 
in the absence of a supply, but shortly was 
requested not to preach any more, and 
finally to leave the town. A tradition 
handed down in the tamily, showing his 
marvelous Christian spirit, says that he 
never failed to attend church every Sab- 
bath as usual after his expulsion, and as 
he satin the pew would attentively hear a 
layman read a sermon, sometimes one of 
his own, trom the pulpit. Furthermore, 
“his narrative of the whole transaction, 
his remarks betore the council, his letters 
relating to it, his farewell sermon,” and 
the record of his dismissal in the tamily 
Bible, with the births, the baptisms, and 
deaths ot his children, “all written in the 
midst of the passing occurrences, bespeak 
as calm, and meek, and unperturbed a 
state of mind as they would have done had 
they been written bya third person, long 
alter the events took place.” 

The previous April he foresaw the end, 
and in a letter to Mr, Gillespie, of Scotland, 
he wrote: “I know not how Providence 
will dispose of me; I am going to be cast 
on the wide world, with my large tamily of 
ten children’? —one having died. Yet he 
had counted the cost and was willing to 
pay it. His action was wholly in accord 
with the first of his series of seventy reso- 
lutions drafted in his nineteenth year, and 
which were to be read over once a week: 
** Resolved, to do whatever I think to be 
my duty, and most for the good and ad- 
vantage ot mankind in general. Resolved, 
so to do, whatever difficulties I meet with, 
how many soever and bow great soever.’’ 

But when all was over, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a more pathetic blending of 
despair and-trust than in his report of the 
whole matter to his dear triend, Dr. Ers- 
kine. He writes: 


“But I am now, as it were, thrown upon 
the wide ocean of the worid, and know 
not what will become of me, and my 
numerous and chargeable family. Nor have 
I any particular door in view, that I 
depend upon to be opened for my future serv- 
iceableness. Most places In New England that 
want a minister, would not be forward to invite 
one with so chargeable a family, nor one so far 
advanced in years, being 46 the 5th day of last 
October” — an early age indeed to be laid aside. 
“Iam fitted for no other business but stady. I 
should make a poor hand at getting a living by 
any secularemployment. Weare in the hands 
of God; and I bless Him. tam not anxious 
concerning His disposal cf us.... You are 
pleased, dear sir, very kindiy to ask me,” he 
continues, “ whether I could sign the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith and submit to the 
Presbyterian form of church government ; and 
to offer to use your influence to procure a call 
for me to some congregation in Scotland.” 


Under the circumstances we can hardly 
be surprised at his answer: 


“I should be very ungrateful if I were not 
thankful for such kindness and friendship. As 
to my subscribing to the substance of the 
Westminster Contession, there would be no 
difficulty; and as to the Presbyterian govern- 
ment, i have long been perfectly out of conceit 
of our unsettled, independent, confused way of 
church government in this land; and the Pres- 
byterian way has ever appeared to me most 
agreeable to the Word of God.’”’ 


Yet he could not see his way clear to 
cross the Atlantic. 

The leader of the bitter opposition 
against him was Major Joseph Hawley, an 
own cousin. That he was equal to playing 
such a role is supported by a tradition that, 
on a later occasion, being dissatisfied with 
the sentiments uttered by a preacher sup- 
plying on the Sabbath, he ordered him 
trom the pulpit, took his place, and fin- 
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ished the serrnon. However, he atterwards 
repented of his unchristian acts towards 
Mr. Edwards, and wrote a letter of hum- 
blest apology, of which the following isa 
sample passage: 

“ Indeed, sir, I must own that, by my conduct 
in consulting and acting against Mr. Edwards, 
within the time of our most unhappy disputes 
with him....I have so far symbolized with 
Balaam, Abitopbel and Judas,that I am con- 
founded and filled with terror, oftentimes, 
when I attend to the most painful similitude.” 


But it would be wrong to place all the 
blame on one man. The stubborn and 
united opposition was doubtless due to the 
elannisbness of the place, which naturally 
arose from its isolation. Of the eleven per- 
sons who petitioned and insisted upon im- 
mediate action— some of whom had doubt- 
less been piqued by the former trouble — 
nine were related by birth or marr iage, 
which war quite enough to overthrow one 
of the greatest ministers of the world. 

Ot Edwards’ lite at Stockbridge, teaching 
the Indians and writing out his great sys- 
tem of thought on stray bits of paper, 
while his meagre salary was augmented by 
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members was formed from the old First 
Church, which had become too large for the 
care of one pastor. To it was given the 
name ot the * Edwards Church,” in honor 
ot Jonathan, on which account it is often 
mistaken tor the original church. 

Though Mr. Edwards’ body was not in- 
terred here, be is not unremembered in the 
old Bridge St. burying ground. About a 
century ago a citizen ot the town erected a 
marble slab to his memory and also that of 
his Scotch admirer, Dr. Chalmers, by that 
of his daughter Jerusha, whw died in her 
eighteenth year. A more fitting site could 
hardly have been chosen on account of the 
number of hallowed associations. Imme- 
diately in the rear, beneath the stone table, 
lies the sainted Brainerd, pioneer mission- 
ary to the Indians, dear friend of Mr. Ed- 
wards, and lover of his daughter Jerusba, 
who tollowed him four months aiter his 
death. The shatt by the tree to the leit is 
that of the first pastor, Eleazer Mather. 
On the knoll in the background, beneath 
the two tables, are Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Stoddard. 

About twenty years ago an elegant gran- 








THE OLD MEMORIAL STONE 


Taken for this article 


donations from Scotland and by his wite’s 
and daughters’ needlework sold in Boston, 
it is not our province to speak. North- 
ampton more than any other place is re- 
membered as his sphere of labor; and 
when the enlightened visitor arrives, his 
first inquiry is tor the existing monuments 
of our city's most noted citizen. Here is 
the beautitul First Church — which is tbe 
fitth meeting-house — erected in 1876 at a 
cost of $62,900. Upon its eastern wall a 
bronze memorial tablet of Mr. Edwards 
was placed in June, 1900, at a celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of his dismissal, as a 
partial atonement for the persecution he 
was forced to endure. “ While preaching, 
he customarily stood, holding his small 
manuscript volume in his left band, the 
elbow resting on the cushion or che Bible, 
bis right hand rarely raised but to turn the 
leaves and his body almost motionless. 
... In his person, he was tall of stature, and 
ot a slender torm.... He had a high, broad, 
bold torehead, and eyes unusually piercing 
and luminous. ... which saw the things 
ot which he talked, and not the people to 
whom he spoke. He was calm and pale 
and had the form of an ascetic.” Such is 
the Edwards ot the tablet. 

In 1833 a new society of ninety-three 


by Kev. F. G. Morris 


ite monument was erected upon the Dwight 
lot by a descendant, Mrs. Elizabeth Dwight 
Kirkland, ot Hartford. 

Mr. Edwards’ will and the inventory of 
his estate are on‘file at the court house. 
The former bears the date ot March 14, 1753, 
and is drawn upin strictly religious torm. 
First of all he giyes his soul into the hands 
of God, and commends his body to the 
earth, hoping to receive it glorified at the 
resurrection. Then he proceeds to the dis- 
tribution of bis property. An interesting 
item in the inventory under the head of 
** Quick Stock,” is “A negro boy named 
Titus, £30.”” These documents had become 
so disintegrated that not long since it was 
necessary tor their preservation to have 
them inlaid and pressed between transpar- 
ent sheets of silk tissue. 

The old semicircular doorstep of Mr. 
Edwards is deposited with the Forbes Li- 
brary by the executors ot Josiah D. Whit- 
ney, who purchased the old Edwards 
homestead and built the house, in 1828-9, 
which now stands on the same spot. The 
step was carefully saved, and has remained 
since that time set in the ground by the old 
well until August, 1898, when it was placed 
in front of the Library as a stepping stone. 

The only lineal descendant of Mr. Ed- 
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wards now residing here is Miss Anna 
Boyd Dwight, of the fourth generation, 
descended from Mary Edwards, the fourth 
child, and Timothy Dwight. But an inter. 
esting fact is that the little nine year-old 
daughter of ex-Mayor Mather is the twelfth 
generation from the original Esther Mather 
Stoddard, Jonathan’s maternal grand. 
mother. 

By the removal to Stockbridge, and aub- 
sequent removal to Princeton, the tamily 
naturally became scattered. Rarely, how- 
ever, has a tamily..been honored by so 
many conspicuous. members. President 
Timothy Dwight of Yale, and Aaron Burr, 
Vice-President ot the United States, were 
grandsons; and Ann Maria Edwards, 4 
great-granddaughter, married Rev. Ed. 
wards A. Park, for fifty-five years 
nected with Andover Seminary. 

These are the 


All-too-few Traditions and Monuments 


of the man whose memory the inhabitants 
would once have gladly blotted out, but 
which now are zealously sought and pre- 
served. Kven the limbs of the old elm, 
which were removed in 1901, are held 
sacred, and are to be wrought into sou- 
venirs. As a final tribute to the man 
whose lite we recall with mingled sadness 
and esteem, it is in much better taste to 
quote such an eminent authority as Princi- 
pal Fairbairn, of Oxtord, who says: 


“Take him all in all, in the beauty of his 
character, in the elevation of his thought, his 
claim to stand amid the great thinkers of the 
world is indisputable. ... He speaks to usina 
strange tongue, It is, indeed, Our mother 
speech, yet, as it were, in a dialect so remote 
from the culture of Europe, from the elegance 
of literature, and the discipline of the classics, 
that we hardly know it as our own; but when 
we have penetrated under the speech to the 
matter, and behind the form to the man, we 
are fain to confess that in this lone New 
Englander, preaching now in Northampton, 
whether amid the excitement of the Great Re- 
vival or in the face of the colduess of an es- 
tranged people, and now laboring in the back- 
woods at Stockbridge amid Indians and amid 
countrymen ruder than the Indians, we yet 
have one who holds his place amid the most 
honorable of the doctors of the church, of the 
philosophers of bis century, and of the saints 
of God.” 


Northampton, Mass. 


oon- 





« WITHIN THY GATES, O JERU- 
SALEM”’ 


REV. OLIVER W. HUTCHINSON. 


OME sense of disappointment awaits 
the average American on his arrival 

in the Holy City. He has read of the 
splendors of Solomon and the apocalyptic 
vision of John — the new Jerusalem with 
its streets of gold, its walls of jasper, and 
its gates of pearl, of which this earthly 
Jerusalem is the type. His mind is filled 
with an ideal city. Much of what is ten- 
der and spiritual in his own religious ex- 
perience centres in Jerusalem. For weeks 
he has journeyed across seas and conti- 
nents with his face toward this the most 
renowned city of earth ; and when at last 
his little train has slowly climbed the 
mountain gorges of Judea, and he has 
entered the Holy City by the Jaffa gate, a 
sort of shock, a faith trial, awaits him. 
Its size is disappointing. Its wall is 
scarcely more than one-half mile on any 
one of the four sides, and encloses only 210 
acres, One can easily walk entirely 
around the city wall — two and one-half 
miles — in one hour. Nor could the city 
ever have greatly exceeded this extent, 
for it is set upon an elevated plateau cut 
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oft by deep ravinee on all sides save one 
from the surrounding country. It thus 
resembles some bold headland jutting 
into the sea, and joined to the mainland 
only on its northwestern side. ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem is builded as acity that is compact 
together,’’ compact because it has no 
room to expand, 

Its architecture is disappointing. Its 
surrounding walls overlooking the deep 
ravines are somewhat impressive to a resi- 
dent of the West, but the magnificent 
structures of Solomon and Herod have long 
since been displaced by much humbler 
ones. It has neither the beauty of a mod- 
ern city nor the sombre stateliness of an 
ancient one. Its stone houses look dilap- 
idated and filthy. Its streets are mostly 
narrow lanes — so narrow that one can 
stand in the middle and shake hands with 
the shopkeepers on both sides. It has 
all the unsightly features of an Oriental 
town. The streets are filthy, and there 
are no sidewalks, but men and women 
are crowded to the wall by horses, asses 
and camels. The water supply, mostly 
derived from cisterns, is inadequate. 
There is no sewerage aystem, for there is 
no water to flush sewers. Sanitary mat- 
ters are neglected. Happy the man whose 
olfactory nerves are not over-sensitive ! 
Whatever else this may be, it is not 
‘* Jerusalem, the golden.’’ 

Its fifty thousand inhabitants, composed 
of all sorts and conditions of men, are 
fiom all civilized lands. Most of them 
are ill clad, sume are in rags, and beggars 
are many. Forty languages are spoken 
daily. A bewildering variety of costumes 
and features appear upon the streets, 
Evidences of oppression, ignorance and 
superstition abound. Women mit about 
with long white veils, looking like ghosts. 
Jews appear in flowing robes and conical 
corkecrew curls. Many children wear 
but little more than Adam prior to his 
fig-leaf garment. Women and donkeys 
carry burdens larger than themselves. 
Donkeys no larger than a great dog carry 
big, lazy Arabs sitting on their backs 
almost at the end of the tail. White-tur- 
baned Mohammedans throng the coffee 
shops. While the commercial operations 
are not large, they are interesting to an 
American. Most of the shops are small 
and the wares crude. The Jew, true to his 
Jacob inheritance, strikes bargains. Cob- 
blers, petty artisans and barbers ply their 
trade in the open streets. Tons of beads, 
religious curios, antiques, old pictures and 
candles, are offensively offered tor sale, 
The water-carrier and bread-peddler are 
in evidence. Tin, shoe, and grain shops 
abound, Tourist agencies and dragomans 
are aggressive. The din of noisy dickering 
fills your ears, Nearly everybody is dis- 
honest, and the profanity and vulgarity 
of the common people are ehocking. 
There is no telephone, no street lamp, no 
postman, no club, no lecture hall, no the- 
atre, no place of amusement of any kind, 
no newspaper, and the people do not sing 
or laugh. Everything is solemn, serious 
and severe, Religion has gone to seed, 
just as it had in the time of Christ, There 
is more religion and less piety crowded 
into these 210 acres than into any like 
space on earth, not excepting Rome, The 
Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Christian 
unite in venerating Jerusalem, and, as the 
holy places multiply, holiness decreases. 
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The kissing of stones and shrines fails to 
beget righteousness. 

For the greater part of the year Jerusa- 
jem must be insufferably dull, except to 
those who are making it a study; but 
once a year it wakes up. Ten thousand 
pilgrims from many lands wend their way 
over continents and seas to throng its gates, 
They come by train, on foot, on horses 
and donkeys, and in camping parties. 
The hotels are then full of European and 
American tourists, while the convents 
and hospices of the religious orders are 
crowded with poor pilgrims from many 
lands. It is the Passover week of the 
Jew, the Holy Week of the Christian, 
and the time of the Neby Musa pilgrim- 
age of the Mohammedan. This was 
the week I entered Jerusalem. All was 
life and activity. Crowds were every- 
where. The open spaces inside and out- 
side the Jaffa gate were overtuxed. Here 
was the loosely clad, light-hearted Copt 
who had come all the way from the valley 
of the Nile, the swarthy Greek from 
Athens, the sturdy Russian with his great 
boots and fur cap, the dark-skinned Abys- 
ainian, the Armenians from Asia Minor, 
and Roman Catholics from a score of 
lands, To visit the sacred city is the 
dream and effort of their life. They have 
toiled and sacrificed years that they may 
set foot on this holy soil and bathe in the 
sacred Jordan. 

Innumerable sacred sites are within the 
walls. Let us giance at the two most 
tourist-haunted. The Latin, Greek, Cop- 
tic, and Armenian Christians are a unit in 
the belief that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre covers the site of the cru- 
cifixion and burial of Christ. Whether it 
does, is a question for archeologists. 
Mauy students of the problem now reject 
this traditional site in favor of a hill just 
outside the Damascus gate, but the 
crowds go to the church. It is the centre 
of Christian activity during Easter week. 
The edifice is a vast, ancient collection of 
churches, chapels, vaults, and tombs, into 
which a cunning priesthood have placed 
all the sacred sites which by the wildest 
imagination could be gathered within its 
walls. Here is shown the very spot where 
our Saviour was mocked, where He was 
scourged, a part of the column to which 
He was bound, where He was nailed to 
the cross, where the soldiers cast lots, 
where the women anointed the body, 
the stone on which the angel sat, where 
Christ appeared to Mary, the rent made 
in the rock, the indentations made in the 
rock by Mary’s tears, where Adam was 
created, the tomb of Adam, the centre of 
the earth, etc., ad nauseam. One feels 
as if he would like to be fumigated afier 
coming out. However, one cannot but 
be touched by the reverence of the thou- 
sands of ignorant pilgrims who go about 
kissing these traditioual spots in the firm 
belief that they are genuine. One is also 
touched by the sixteen-centuries-long asso- 
ciations which cluster about this church. 
For its recovery Europe and the East were 
at war for a century, and hundreds of 
thousands have laid down their lives. 

The other site to which I referred is the 
Temple area — an undisputed site. It is 
a rectangular plot containing thirty-five 
acres. The Temple is no more, but in- 
stead are two mosques. Beneath the 
dome of one is seen the bare, native 
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rock on which the Jewish altar of sacri- 
fice is supposed to have stood. This rock 
is sacred to Jew, Mohammedan and 
Christian. That man must be dead to 
poetry and piety who cau stand on this 
spot unmoved by a strong emotion. Our 
thoughts rush away to the past. Here 
Abraham probably offered Isaac ; here 
the ark of the covenant stood ; here have 
been enacted the most awful scenes of 
history; here Solomon built his fane 
without sound of hammer or saw ; here 
shone theshekinah ; hither the tribes came 
up; here millions of men have wor- 
shiped and millions of animals have 
been sacrificed; hither the infant Re- 
deemer was brought, and here His voice 
echved ; here the veil was rent and the 
holy of holies made forever accessible 
through the Crucified. Here prophecy is 
fulfilled today. Jehovah said to Solomon 
that if Israel should prove unfaithful, 
“Then will I cut off Israel out of the 
land which I have given them ; and this 
house which I have hallowed for my 
name will I cast out of my sight ; and 
Israel shall be a proverb snd a byword 
among all people: and at this house 
which is high every one that passeth by 
it shall be astonished, and shall! hiss ; and 
they shall say, Why hath the Lord done 
thus unto this land, and to this house? ”’ 
And it is so. The house is out of sight ; 
Israel is a by-word; the nations are as- 
tonished, for the high place of God’s 
house has become a chief tabernacle for 
the false prophet, where the Christian is 
admitted only under guard and on suf- 
ferance, and where the Jew may not so 
much as set his foot. He may only wail 
out his sorrow without the walls. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





Prohibition the Best Policy 


REV. W.8. McINTIRE. 


HE report of the U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue for the year ending 
June 30, 1903, contains a table giving the 
number of liquor-dealers in each State. 
Maine is under prohibition, and about the 
same number of the population of Con- 
necticut is under license. Retail liquor- 
dealers in Connecticut, 3,338; in Maine, 
1,033. Nearly all the druggists pay a tax 
and are counted in the list. According to 
the last census Connecticut has 777 drug- 
gists, Maine 531. Deducting the number of 
druggists in each State, we have 2,561 
liquor-dealers in Connecticut for 908,355 
people; in Maine, 502 tor 694,466 people. 
Connecticut has one druggist tor every 
1,130 persons, Maine one to every 1,326 
persons. 

The reports of the Attorney General of 
Maine and ot the County Commissioners of 
Connecticut give the number and character 
of the crimes prosecuted in the courts, with 
the sentence imposed. The crimes growing 
more particularly out of the saloons are: 
Assaults, breach of the peace, malicious 
injcry, drunkenness, neglect of family, and 


murder. The prosecution for these crimes 
serena A year ending in 1902,in Maine 
were ; in Connecticut, 5,248. Sentenced 
to the jails and houses otf correction of 
Maine tor the same year, 177; in Connecti- 
cut, 8,547. Sixty-three, or more than 35 per 
cent., of the persons sentenced to the jails 
of Maine were for violation of the prohib- 
itory law. 


New London, Conn. 





—— It is not only to those whose spiritual 
windows are of the same shape as yours 
that you are neighbor.— George Macdonald. 
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A CRISIS 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


Death stood beside my bed, 
And looked at me; 
My heart grew taint with dread, 
So close to see 
Mine enemy whom I had feared so much, 
So near that he might chill me with a 
touch. 


Life stood my bed beside, 
Dear friend ot years; 
With her I had known much 
Ot joys and fears, 
Of care and toil and love and weary pain. 
Sweet Life! it we might comrades be again. 


Death said: “* Oh, come with me, 
Poor child of earth, 
For you have known with Life 
More griet than mirth. 
In place of these, I'll give you matchless 
peace, 
And from all fret and pain a long sur- 
cease.”’ 


Lite did not speak, but smiled, 
With glance so bright, 
That all the dreary room 
Was filled with light ; 
As in a dream I saw the future spread, 
And knew the hopeful things she would 
have said. 


How could I choose my fate? 
For, worn and weak, 
I scarcely knew my heart, 
Or what to speak ; 
And so I slept, and, later, waked to see 
That Death had gone, and Life remained 
with me. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 


Regal splendors of the fall 

Deck the fields and waysides all. 
Lavish of magnificence 

In a gracious opu'ence. 

Skies above and eartb below 

Hold the gorgeous gleam and glow. 





Grasp the fleeting, golden hours ; 
Strengthen ye all noble powers ! 
Ere the wintry days draw near, 
Forging chains of bondage drear, 
Give to joy the moments fair — 
Live in God’s sweet light and air. 
— Annie Stevens Perkins. 
* * * 

Stay not till you are told of opportunities 

to do good — inquire after them. — Anon. 
« vy * 

Health you shall have, if health be best; 
it not, sickness will be a greater blessing. 
— John Wesley. 

e*« 

There is nothing so absolutely crushing 
in sorrow as to feel one’s self drifting at the 
mercy of some chance wave, sweeping for- 
ward to an unknown shore. But a great 
calm settles down upon us when we realize 
that life is a schoolhouse in which we are 
being taught by our Father himself, who 
sets our lessons as He sees we require them. 
— Rev, F. B. Meyer. 

* - 

Know you not that our business here is a 
warfare? And one must watch, and one 
go out as a spy, and one must fight. All 
cannot be the same thing, nor would it be 
better if they were. But you neglect to do 
the bidding of the Commander, and com- 
plain when He hath laid somewhat 
rougher than common upon you; and you 
mark not what, so far as in you lies, you 
are making the army to become; so that, iy 
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all copy you, none will dig a trench, none 
willcast up a rampart, none will watch, 
none will run any risk, but each will ap- 
pear worthless for warfare. — Epictetus. 


The words which Walter Scott puts in 
the mouth of Jeanie Deans, in her memo- 
rable address to the queen, are true as they 
are beautiful: ‘‘ When the hour of trouble 
comes and seldom may it visit your led- 
dyship—and when the hour of death 
comes, that comes to high and low — lang 
and late may it be yours, O my leddy !— it 
is na what we have done for oursels, but 
what we have done for ithers, that we think 
on most pleasantly.”’ 

a *« 

Some of us, when visiting picture galler- 
ies, have noticed people looking at some 
painting, doneina “broad” fashion, and 
standing as close to it as it they were ex- 
amining a photograph. Perhaps some 
artistic friend said, “Oh, you must stand 
tarther away in order to see the picture 
properly.” Is it not so with us, in looking 
at the events of our lives? Are we not too 
close to them? We may need to stand ten, 
fitteen, twenty years away from them in 
order to see them properly; perhaps we 
may need to get as far away as eternity. — 
Adelaide L. Rouse. 


If we would do anything really worth 
while that will bea blessing in the world, 
we must put into it not merely easy efforts, 
languid sympathies, conventional good 
wishes, and courtesies that cost nothing — 
we must put into it thought, time, patience, 
self-denial, sleepless nights, exhausting 
toil. There is a legend of an artist who 
had found the secret otf a wondertul red 
which no other artist could imitate. The 
secret of his color died with him. But 
after his death an old wound was discov- 
ered over his heart. This revealed the 
source of the matchless hue in his pictures. 
The legend teaches that no great achieve- 
ment can be made, no lofty attainment 
reached, nothing of much value to the 
world done, save at the cost of heart’s 
blood. — J. R. MILLER, D. D., in “* Upper 
Currents.” 

= ® oe 

Manhood is superior to circumstances. 
He who will follow the King’s Son may 
well cross that lowly threshold to see how 
the tedious unites with the heroic. A true 
soul does not worry about an arena. That 
remote village, that cottage, those hill 
paths, sufficed a Saviour’s thirty years ot 
preparation! He needed no further ap- 
paratus of goodness. No drudgery delayed 
His full growth. Unanxious He waited 
till that work was done. There He thought 
out and wrought out the beatitudes, first 
showing piety at home and requiting His 
parents. Remember, if you think your 
horizon narrowed: 


** Just such as I He trod this earth, 
With every human load but sin.” 


No matterif your life is hidden —if itis 
“hid with Christ in God.” Simplicity may 
find felicity. — M. Woousgey STRYKER, 
D. D., in ** The Well by the Gate.” 
a*e 
Far be it from me to say that creeds are 
useless. They are as essential to theology 
aS grammars are to literature. Nor do I 
dream that there can ever be a church 
without some forms of worship. They are 
as needful as tactics are to an army. But 
when we mistake these things for the real- 
ity of religion, when we rest in them and 
repose upon them as sufficient to insure 
our personal salvation, then we forget to 
seek the things that are above. Inevitably 
such a religion must become a sensuous, 
selfish, sinking religion. 
Far above it shines that blessed state of 
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daily dependence upon God and inter. 
course with Him, of real tellowship with 
Christ and likeness to Him, of constant 
service and sacrifice for our tellow- men, in 
which alone pure and undefiled religion is 
found, That is what we are to seek just 
because itis above us. We are not to be 
satisfied with our poor little orthodoxies or 
our vain little heresies. We are not to 
make puppets of ourselves in our tiny rit- 
uals, and content our souls witb the smell 
ot incense or the singing of psalms. We 
are not to settle down comfortably in the 
conviction that we are to be saved and 
raised from the dead at the lastday. We 
are to look and long and struggle upward, 
we are to rise with Christ now toward the 
things that are above. 

Will you take a motto for your spiritual 
life? It is not an inscription tor your 
tombstone: “ Resurgam, I shall arise, 
when earthly lite is over, when the graves 
unclose.” {t is a watchword tor your 
hearts : “ Resurgo, Larise, Iam delivered, 
I aia quickened, I begin to live ipward, 
through Christ, for Christ, unto Christ,’ — 
HENRY VAN Dykz, D. D., in “ The Open 
Door.” 

” ® * 
“ Tam the Door that nevermore shall close 
Though time run out his sands, and ocean’s 
roar 
in silence sinks where pale oblivion flows — 
Iam the Door. 


“ By Me ye shall go in, by Me shall store 
Your wealth in heavenly mansions of re- 


By Me not going out forevermore. 


* Beyond all sound or silence ocean knows, 
Beyond all wrecks that sands of time de- 
plore ;' 
Beyond the dawn that through death’s 
orient glows — 
{I am the Door,” 


— William James. 





MISS STATIRY’S NEIGHBORS 
MINNA STANWOOD. 


_— STATIRY locked her cottage 
door, held her crisp silk skirt 
clear of the two dustless stone steps, and 
went down the walk with unusual light- 
ness. She looked up at the cloudless sky. 
She drew in long breaths of the moist 
earthy air. She loved the spring. The 
expectancy trembling in the air thrilled 
her. Surely heaven could hold nothing 
sweeter than the chastened pleasure of 
going ts church on such a day as this. 

“* Hullo, Miss Statiry.”’ 

“Good mornin’, Drusilla Bean.’’ She 
was Miss Statiry now, stiff and correct. 

“Going to church?’’ The question 
was asked with cheerfulness. Not even 
Miss Statiry’s Sabbath-day grandeur 
could daunt the small girl swinging on 
the next gate. 

““c T am,’’ 

‘We're not. We’re going to ride.” 

A dingy carryall swinging slowly down 
the street corroborated this statement. 
Drusilla’s eldest sister, on the front seat, 
leaned forward and gayly cracked the 
brohen-backed whip at Miss Statiry. 
But Miss Statiry deliberately turned her 
back. Here was a point where she 
owned herself weak. She did not sap- 
prove of the Bean family’s Sunday driv- 
ing, and she felt in her soul that she 
should have moral courage to show her 
disapproval by looking Ellen Bean 
squarely in the eye and refusing to bow. 
But she never did this. Instead, she 
dallied with her conscience, and pre- 
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tended not to see. But now her Sabbath 
morning serenity Was gone. It’ was 
enough to see Sarah Denny’s old home 
made havoc by a poor last-cutter’s tribe, 
but it was worse to have a whole com- 
munity contaminated by their depravity. 
No wonder Miss Statiry Allen held her 
head high, clasped her hymn-book close 
to her side, and walked rigidly on to 
church. And there was no public senti- 
ment against the Beans — that was the 
alarming part of it, New-comers, com- 
mon factory people, defying the tradi- 
tions by driving a stable team on Sunday, 
and no voice raised in protest. Even the 
minister declined to condemn them. 
Could it be that there was only one 
godly soul left in Munson? If so, that 
soul had a duty to do. 

Miss Statiry turned ever so slightly to 
see if the Bean family were getting into 
the carriage. ‘There is a fascination about 
seeing people start off on a jaunt, even 
people you don’t like. Some one was 
standing in the door looking down the 
street. Miss Statiry faced forward nerv- 
ously, and her hymnal slipped from un- 
der her arm, fell to the ground, and 
opened. Miss Statiry knew where. She 
did not need her spectacles to see a name 
written across the top of the page in 
slanting, old-fashioned characters. It 
was written on her heart, also — ‘* Miss 
Rosella Allen.’’ Miss Statiry snatched 
up the hymnal, and dusted it with her 
handkerchief. She remembered perfectly 
the Sunday when Roselly, restless child 
that she was, wrote her name above “ My 
Faith Looks up to Thee.’’ Father was 
asleep at the end of the pew, and mother 
was drowsy in the corner. The three 
children filled the space. She remem- 
bered the scolding Roselly got for mark- 
ing in the new hymn-book, and she re- 
membered how Roselly had made up a 
pert small mouth, and said: ‘I only 
wanted to see how my name would look 
with a ‘ Miss’ to it.” Miss Statiry walked 
with a firmer step, and said, half aloud : 
‘ Roselly was a fool, so she was !’’ 

‘‘Good mornin’, Statiry. Dretful on- 
seasonable weather, ain’t it?’’ Old Dea- 
con Burrows stumped down his walk 
with a cane in either hand, grunting at 
every step. ‘I guess when [I don’t see 
you a-swingin’ along to church, Statiry, 
ll know it’s about time for me to be a 
passin’ in my tickets.’’ 

‘‘You’re older than I be, John Bur- 
rows,” returned Miss Statiry, indig- 
nantly. 

‘“‘T know I be. I was jest the age of 
your brother John, an’ Elmiry, she was 
jest the age of Roselly. Ever hear any- 
thing from Roselly ?’”’ 

“* No,” 

“ Think she’s livin’ yit? ’”’ 

“ T don’t know.”’ 

The answers came unwillingly, but 
John Burrows did not seem to notice. 
‘Heard from her sense she got married 
to Dave Greer? ’’ 

“* No,” 

‘“‘ Wal, I said then, an’ I say now, an’ 
I alwus shell say, that you was terrible 
onfeelin’ to Roselly. Yes, you was, 
Statiry. She was a smart little crittur, 
Roselly was — snappin’ smart.” 

Just then one of John Burrows’ grand- 
children ran alongside and pulled him 
by the sleeve. “ Ma says you’ve got to 
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come straight back home. You was in 
such a hurry to ketch up with Miss 
Statiry thet you went an’ forgot your 
vest. Yes, you’ve gotto. Ma said you’d 
git eold.”’ 

While Mr. Burrows stopped to argue 


with the child, Miss Statiry hurried on - 


with a grim smile. She was not sorry 
forhim. He needn’t have tried to pre- 
tend that he was as young as she, and he 
had no business to say that about Roselly. 
Who was he that he should judge her, 
Statiry Allen? ‘Terrible onfeelin’ to 
Roselly,’”’ was she? 

Miss Statiry walked slowly down the 
middle aisle. She held her head so high 
that one would hardly expect her to bend 
it when she took her seat, but she did. If 
idle ones speculated as to the form of her 
petition, not one of them would have 
guessed that the only words which came 
to her that day were : ‘‘ Terrible onfeelin’ 
to Roselly. Terrible onfeelin’ to Roselly.’”’ 
Was she? The minister was giving out 
the hymn. Miss Statiry took her specta- 
cles from the little satin bag on her arm, 
hunted out the hymn in her old book, 
and looked at it steadily during the read- 
ing and singing. ‘Terrible onfeelin’ to 
Roselly,’’ was she? What were the 
facts? First mother died, then father, 
then brother John, who was to have run 
the farm for his sisters. Then the girls 
agreed to sell the farm and btiy the cot- 
tage next to Sarah Denny’s, and live 
thriftily on their money in the bank. 
There was no qualifying clause, ‘‘ unless 
one of us gets married.’”’ Miss Statiry did 
not believe in women getting married if 
they had money enough to live on with- 
out. That was why she had opposed 
David Greer. Roselly did not need to 
get married. But Roselly was never the 
same after David Greer went away. She 
lost all her sprightliness. The money 
went farther after that, for Roselly had 
no wauts. But Statiry did not care about 
the money then. She had no spirits her- 
self, and she liked them in Roxelly. 
When David Greer came back fifteen 
years later, a widower with five children, 
Roselly renewed her youth. She became 
a gay girl again —she, a woman of thirty- 
five! Miss Statiry almost sniffed aloud. 
Roselly had gone off with David Greer. 


That was all. ‘ Terrible onfeelin’ to Ro- 
selly,’’ was she ? 
‘““And—your neighbor as yourself.” 


Rev. Mr. Atkinson spoke with impressive 
emphasis, and stopped. They were 
the closing words of the’ sermon, 
and Miss Statiry heard them, al- 
although she had heard nothing else. 
She could not tell the minister today, 
when she gave him her limp hand to 
shake, that it had been “a good dis- 
course.’’ She hoped he would not think 
it strange. If he had preached about peo- 
ple’s neighbors, he might fancy she did 
not like what he said. She wished she 
had listened. Suppose he had presented 
the duty of neighbors in the case of unbe- 
lievers! The thought startled her, al- 
though it was not new to her. 

Her mind was in such a turmoil that 
she walked out of church without stop- 
ping to speak to any of the women. She 
hurried a little. She might feel better if 
she could get off her best boned waist, 
and slip into her Sunday dressing sacque, 
and get a cup of tea. The tea might 
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settle her head. She wished she had -not 
troubled about the Beans. She had 
enough to do to look out for herself, and 
she was getting old. Yes, surely, or 
things would not have taken hold of her 
as they had that morning. 

*O Miss Statiry, I’ve been just tum- 
bling over myself trying to catch up with 
you. I’ve been to take the horse back to 
Donnell’s.”” The eldest Bean girl caught 
up, smiling and puffing. 

Miss Statiry looked severely at the fair 
hair blowing in the soft wind, and the 
glowing cheeks and parted red lips, but 
did not speak. There was certainly a 
dreadful, an unwarrantable, familiarity 
about those Bean children. 

“O dear, these long quills sticking out 
so far catch all the wind, and I can’t 
keep my hat on straight,’’ laughed Ellen 
Bean, giving her hat a poke. “ DoI look 
like a scarecrow, Miss Statiry ? ”’ , 

** You don’t look as if you'd been sittin’ 
quiet in church listenin’ to a sermon,’’ re- 
marked Miss Statiry, primly. 

‘“*O Miss Statiry, that’s a dig!” Ellen 
laughed again, a free, girlish peal. She 
stepped a trifle nearer Miss Statiry, and 
began, impulsively: ‘‘ Papa’s sick today. 
He bas one of his awful headaches. He 
got up and dressed, and said he was go- 
ing for the horse, but he simply couldn’t. 
We said we'd give it up for this Sunday, 
but he wouldn’t hear to that, you know, 
so I said I’d drive. We didn’t have 
nearly as much fun as if he’d been with 
us, though. He’s such good company, 
papa is. I do hope he’ll be better this 
afternoon. I don’t see what makes him 
have those headaches, do you? Why, do 
you know, he often has to come home 
from the shop with them. JIsn’t it 
strange ?”” Ellen puckered her face anx. 
iously, and looked up at her neighbor. 

Miss Statiry did not meet the wide. 
open gray eyes as she said, bitingly: ‘I 
suppose you never thought they might be 
a mark of Divine displeasure for the 
wicked sin of Sabbath-breaking ? ”’ 

“** A mark of divine — Sabbath-break- 
ing?’’’ repeated the girl, wonderingly. 
“Why, Miss Statiry! What under the 
canopy do you mean? ‘Sabbath-break- 
ing?’ Why, you can’t mean — oh! oh! 
oh!’? — the sentence ran into a burst of 
laughter. “ You must excuse me, but 
that is so funny.’’ She tried to stifle the 
laugh. “It is very fanny. You would 
think so, too, if you only knew.”’ 

Miss Statiry averted her face, and kept 
closer to the fences the rest of the way. 
When they reached her gate, Ellen put 
out a hand and touched her shoulder, 
saying earnestly: ‘Oh, I’d like you so 
much, Miss Statiry, if you would only let 
me! Good-by.’’ 

Miss Statiry made no response. She 
clicked her gate behind her and went into 
her house in a hurry, and straight up to 
her room, 

Miss Statiry did feel better in her dress- 
ing sacque and slippers. She felt quite 
easy in her mind, too, as she poked her 
kitchen fire and pushed the kettle for- 
ward to boil. She enjoyed her mince pie 
and cold boiled pork and plum preserves 
and chocolate cake. The sins of her 
neighbors did not impair her appetite. 
When she had finished her meal she said 
a little prayer aloud. She always did this 
Sunday noons. It seemed appropriate 
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coming from church, and usually she was 
im the mood for it. Besides, her dinner 
tasted better Sundays. She thanked the 
Lord for her good home, her health, her 
food, her money in the bank, and asked 
Him to forgive all her sins and wicked- 
ness,and everything He saw amiss in her. 
Then she got up and took her dishes to 
the sink, feeling very well satisfied. The 
Lord might see something amixs in her 
life, but she did not know where it would 
be. Today, although her lips repeated the 
formula, her thoughts would wander to 
Roselly, to old blundering Deacon Bur- 
rows, to the Beans, even to Roselly's 
money which had stayed in the Yar- 
mouth County Savings Bank iu Roselly’s 
maiden name. Well, if Roselly had 
needed money, that was her own lookout. 

It was too bad she had missed the 
morning sermon. Miss Statiry thought 
of it again when she took her Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer and sat 
down by her parlor window. Tbe prayer- 
book had been Miss Statiry’s grandmoth- 
er’s, and Miss Statiry’s mother used to 
read out of it every Sunday. Now her 
daughter read it for old associations’ sake. 
Today, however, she did not sense the 
words. It certainly was too bad she had 
missed the sermon, She fell to wonder- 
ing about it. She wished she knew what 
Mr. Atkinson had said about neighbors, 
for she felt that she needed guidanve 
about hers. It was evident from Ellen 
Bean’s talk that they did not know they 
were doing wrong. What was that she 
had said about “ fun,’’ the giddy, forward 
child? The case certainly demanded 
missionary work. But who was to do it? 

The afternoon was well along when 
Miss Statiry arose with sudden determi- 
pation. She hurried upstairs and dressed 
for evening meeting. Then she threw a 
shaw! across her shoulders and a rigolette 
ever her head,and went downstairs in 
the manuer of a woman who had made 
up her mind. Although she was a stout- 
heaited woman, she trembled some when 
she pushed open her neighbor’s front gate. 
Then she noticed that they had broken 
the Jatch aud never mended it. It was 
well that Sarah Denny was beyond the 
knowledge of such shiftlessness. Miss 
BStatiry took courage and walked the grav- 
eled path quite firmly. She always knew 
that Drusilla Bean would spoil the gate 
swinging on it. At the steps misgivings 
seized her again. She pulled the bell 
almost stealthily, and was startled at its 
immediate loud response. She had a 
dread of looking into the face of the one 
who promptly opened the door. When 
she heard Ellen Bean’s clear, high tones, 
she was couscious of a sort of gratitude. 

“ Come right in, Miss Statiry. I saw 
you coming. I’m soglad. It’s lovely of 
you to come,”’ 

This free ard easy assumption that her 
eall was an ordinary social one, stirred 
Miss Statiry to self-vindication. ‘I 
didn’t come, Ellen Bean, to ’’ — 

But a light laugh interrupted her, and 
ever so slight a push on her waist took 
her over the threshold of the little parlor, 
as Ellen called out airily, ‘‘ Our neighbor, 
Miss Statiry Allen, folkees! ”’ 

There was a swish of paper and a thud 
of feet dropping, and Mr, Bean was stand- 
ing in the floor, saying, ‘‘ Happy to see 
you, Miss Allen.”’ 
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On the other side of the room a wom- 
an’s voice echoed, cordially : ‘‘ Happy to 
see you, Miss Allen.’’ 

In a dim way Miss Statiry recognized 
Mrs. Bean. But what was the matter, 
she wondered. It was harder than she 
had supposed, this doing missionary work, 
and her conviction of duty did not give 
her the support she had reason to expect. 

‘* You are all very polite,’ she began, 
stiffly, ‘‘ but I came over to say something 
that it has been laid upon me ought to be 
said. Perhaps it ought not .to be tor me 
to say it, but as those whose place it is 
don’t ’’ — 

There was a movement on the sofa io 
the corner, and it disconcerted her. Her 
voice sounded strange und far-off. She 
hardly knew what she was saying. She 
looked vaguely in the direction of the sofa. 
In a mechanical way she began telling 
off the names of the children crowded on 
its big black haircloth lap. There were 
Drusilla and Emmeline and Maud and — 
who was that in the centre of the group ? 
Miss Statiry’s eyes grew big with wonder, 
with dread. A plump old lady with 
gray hair crimped away from a rosy face 
was giving her a look of appeal that made 
her heart stop beating. She turned help- 
lessiy to Ellen Bean. She scarcely knew 
that she was forced into a chair, and that 
cool, soft fingers were laid on her temples. 
Presently she felt the fumes of hartshorn 
stealing up her nostrils. Her mother used 
hartshorn. 

The old lady had left her sofa, and had 
come over to kneel before Miss Statiry. 
‘*O my dear!’’ she was saying, ‘‘ I know 
it was my place to go to you, but I was 
such a coward. I was so afraid you 
hadn’t forgiven me. That was why I hid, 
and just slipped out Sundays after you 
went tochurch. We always used to go 
out to the cemetery Sundays — don’t you 
remember? But you always was good, 
Statiry, too good. I ought to have re- 
membered that. I ought not to have 
been afraid.’’ 

This was all very strange, but Miss 
Statiry had not capacity left, even to 
wonder. It was really Ellen’s shrill 
voice that helped her to understand : 

**T just felt it in my bones that Deacon 
Burrows had told her; and when I feel 
anything in my bones, it’s sure to be so. 
He found out last week, Deacon Bur- 
rows did. I told ma he couldn’t keep 
it, and grandma said she hoped he 
wouldn’t.”’ 

Miss Statiry looked up at the tall 
harum-scarum with the untidy hair, met 
the frank eyea, and realized that the girl 
who was willing to like her, was trying to 
help her. She was too weak to disdain 
that help now. For the present she must 
let them think as they did about the ob- 
ject of her visit. 

‘‘But how did she come to be here? 
Here?’’ she asked, tremulously. 

‘*Didn’t the Deacon tell you I was 
livin’ with David’s daughter?’’ The old 
lady laid a plump warm hand on Miss 
Statiry’s cold one. ‘‘ I came to live with 
her when he died.” 

‘* Because we were the poorest of the 
five, and had the most children, and 
needed her most to help us,’ chirped 
Ellen, quickly. ‘‘ Isn’t that just like ber, 
Aunt Btatiry ?”’ 

Miss Statiry started. She looked at the 
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girl in a puzzled way. Her thin lips be 
gan totwitch. She looked down into the 
face of the old lady. Then she bent over 
and laid her lips on the upturned fore. 
head. 

‘*Get up, Roselly,’’ she faltered. ‘* Get 
up, sister.”’ 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





WILD ASTERS 


In gold and purple galaxies 
Ye star the countryside ; 

Ye twinkle in the autumn breeze, 
And then ye haliway hide 

Your lustre in a cloud of green, 
By modesty to gain 

A subtler grace to spell the scene, 
Wild Asters in the lane. 


The blossoms in the fields of May, 
Their dewy grace I knew, 

But ne’er a one could witch the day 
With such a winsome hue; 

The clover blooms allure the bee 
For luscious treasure fain, 

But ye are dearer far to me, 
Wild Asters in the lane. 


Perhaps it is the autuinn sky 
Reflected in your look, 
Perhaps the cricket’s lonely cry 
Ye list beside the brook ; 
There’s something to your presence lends 
‘A charm that’s half a pain; 
A pathos rare your light attends, 
Wild Asters in the lane. 


Ye never saw a city street; 
It were a crime to tear 
You from your shy and cool retreat 
And bring you tainting there; 
Let memory your beauty shrine, 
And treasure tree from stain ; 
Unseen, but ne’er forgot, be mine, 
Wild Asters in the lane! 


—SAMUEL MINTURN PECK, in Bosten 
Transcript, 





Jemmy’s Mother’s Bonnet 


66 WANT you to put jes’ as many 

vivlets on as you ken for twenty 
cents, right there in the tront, so’t they’ll 
stick up an’ look kind o’ stylish.”’ 

It was a thin, sickly-looking little boy 
that spoke. The young girl behind the 
counter smiled, but there were tears in her 
eyes as the grimy fingers undid the ungain- 
ly newspaper bundle, and tock out a rusty 
black straw bonnet, which had seen a great 
deal of service. 

“Tt’s fur my mother,” he continued, “ an’ 
it’s a surprise. Do you think you ken git 
it done tur me by the time I take my 
papers down to the office and git back ?” 

*“* Oh, yes,” said the girl; “only don’t 
hurry too much. What is your name?” 

* Jem,” answered the boy ; “‘ an’ I won't. 
An’ there’s the twenty cents. I’d wait fur 
it a couple of hours, if I had to.’ 

He passed out, whistling cheerily. The 
clerk opened her shopping bag, and, taking 
out a bottle of shoe polish, she began ap- 
plying it vigorously to the taded straw: 

“ Are you really going to try to fix up 
that old thing?” inquired another clerk, 
*‘and take your noon hour, too? Catch 
me! Why didn’t you give him the violets 
and let him go? Twenty cents’ worth — 
humph!” 

** Indeed, I am going to fix it up for the 
poor little fellow,” was the earnest reply. 
“Just think, Mary ; I suppose he’s saved 
up twenty cents tor weeks! I’m so glad I 
happened to get this blacking this morn- 
ing. You can’t tell the bonnet when I get 
through with it — see if you can!”’ 

She hummed a happy little song as she 
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put on coat after coat, deftly turning the 
straw up here and down there. 

“ Mrs. Brown,” she said, as the proprie- 
tor of the store entered, “ will you give me 
thirty-five cents’ worth of violets at whole- 
sale? A poor little boy has brought me 
his mother’s bonnet to trim, and I want to 
add a few violets to what he has ordered, 
and make it just as pretty as I can.”’ 

“Indeed, I will,” the proprietor an- 
swered; “and good measure at that!” 
And so it came about that the poor black 
bonnet was transformed into a beautiful 
“shiny” one, with bunches of violets 
peeping out here and there from the rib- 
bons so cunningly arranged that the 
worn, faded parte could hardly be dis- 
eerned. 

**Oh, you don’t mean it! You don’t mean 
that’s my mother’s bunpnit, and all tur 
twenty cents?” exclaimed Jem, coming 
back just as the finishing touch was being 
given. “Ob, what lots o’ vi’lets! How 
did you gititsoshiny? Oh, she’ll be jest 
tickled to death!” 

I. was a wonderfully happy little boy 
who gazed irom the bonnet iuto the clerk’s 
face. 

As the door closed behind him, one who 
had been a silent spectator of it all went 
up to the young girl, and, laying her hand 
on her shoulder, said: “ This has been a 
lesson to me, my dear — a Jesson that I can 
never iorget. Out of the abundance with 
which the Lord has blessed me I begrudged 
to the poor’and needy within my gate. 
Please God, it shall never happen again! ” 

In her simple way, the girl pondered 
upon the woman’s words,and wondered 
what her life had been, and what it would 
be. Ah, who cen say? As the circles of a 
pool, into which a pebble has been cast, 
widen and widen until the ripples reach 
beyond our sight, so the influence of a no- 
ble, generous act, though one the world 
might call a small ore, goes on and on 
through all eternity. — Selected. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


FOR SAKE OF THE NEXT ONE 


66 HY, auntie, I thought that you 
were all through !”’ 

“So I am with my work,’’ returned 
Aunt Carrie, as with a smile she went on 
threading her needle. ‘‘ Il am only trying 
to smooth the way for the next one.’’ 

“ Who, for instance? ’’ questioned Will, 
euriously. 

“ Well, supposing that just as papa is 
starting for business tomorrow morning 
he discovers that he is about to lose a but- 
ton from his coat, and he can spare only 
about two minutes in which to have it 
sewed on. Don’t you think it would be 
quite a relief to mamma to find her nee- 
dle already threaded ?"’ 

‘Of course, for I shouldn’t think one 
eould find that little bit of an eye at all 
if he were in a hurry. I had a dreadful 
time the other day when I wanted to 
mend my ball. I’m sure I should have 
been glad to be your next one then.’’ 

‘Suppose again, Will, that whoever 
dropped that piece of wood upon the cel- 
lar stairs bad stopped to pick it up, re- 
membering that some one else would be 
coming that way soon. Wouldn’t it have 
been worth while? Just think how poor 
Bridget has euffered from her fall, and 
how the household has been inconven- 
jenced.’’ 

“ Yes, auntie; and if I had wiped up 
the water I spilled this noon, sister 
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wouldn’t have been obliged to change her 
dress when she was in such a hurry to get 
back to school ; but a fellow will have to 
keep pretty wideawake to remember 
every time.’”’ And with a thoughtful ex- 
pression on his boyish face, Will passed 
out of the house and toward the front 
gate, leisurely munching a banana as he 
went, but apparently engaged in deep 
thought. Reaching the sidewalk he 
threw down the banana skin, and pro- 
ceeded on hie way; but presently he 
turned and looked hard at the yellow ob- 
ject lying upon the pavement, and then, 
quickly retracing hiv steps, he picked it 
up and flung it far into the road, where 
no one would be likely to slip upon it. — 
Morning Star. 





HER ANSWER 


I studied my tables uver and over, and 
back ward and forward, too; 

But I couldn’t remember six times nine, 
and I didn’t know what to do, 

Till my sister told me to play with my 
doll and not bother my head. 

“If you call her ‘ Fifty-four’ for a while, 

you’i! learn it by heart,’’ she said. 


So I took my favorite, Mary Ann, though 
I thought ’twas a dreadtul shame 

To give such a periectly lovely child such 
a pertectly horrid name, 

And I called her my little * Fifty-four” 
a hundred times, till I knew 

The answer of six times nine as well as 
the answer to two times two. 


Next day Elizabeth Wigglesworth, who 
always acts so proud, 

Said, ‘* Six times nine is filty-two,” and I 
nearly laughed aloud ; 

But I wished | hadn’t when teacher said, 
** Now, Dorothy, tell if you can,” 

For I thought ot my doll, and — sakes 
alive! —I answered, *‘ Mary Ann!” 


— Examiner. 





WHAT HAPPENED WHEN PAPA 
AND MAMMA WERE AWAY 


EMMA C. DOWD. 


Y name is Randal Fairfax. I am 

six years old. I go to kindergar- 

ten now. I didn’t last spring, or the 

funny thing I’m going to tell you 
about wouldn’t have happened. 

It was when Papa and Mamma were 
away at the shore, getting our new col- 
tage ready for us to live in. Molly, our 
servant girl, had gone with them, so 
Grandma and I were all alone. Grand- 
ma had been sick with a dreadful cold 
and ear-ache, and it had made her deaf. 
She never had been deaf before, and she 
didn’t like it a bit. She didn’t feel 


“strong, either, so we stayed home ‘most 


all the time. ‘ 

Grandma said she would take me to 
church on Sunday if she felt well 
enough ; but if not, we would g» only to 
Sanday-school. I like to go to Sunday- 
school, so one morning when I woke up I[ 
asked : 

‘“‘Can we go today, Grandma?”’ 

Grandma laughed, and said it was Sat- 
urday, not Sunday ; but we would go the 
next day. 

But the next morning after Grandma 
had got breakfast and washed dishes she 
had to rest, and she finally thought we'd 
better wait and go to Sunday-school at 
noon. At twelve o’clock we were all 
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dressed. Grandma let me wear my blue 
velvet suit, and she had on her new lace 
hat and her black silk. She was just 
locking the front door, when she hap- 
pened to think of a card or something 
that she wanted to give to one of the 
ehurch ladies, so she went back after it. 

While I was waiting on the piazza I 
saw Uncle Henry coming up the street. 
When he was near, 1 said: ‘“ Halloo, 
Uncle Henry! I’m going to Sunday- 
school.’’ 

“ Why, ’tisn’t Sunday,” he said, and 
then he went along. 

I told grandma what Uncle Henry 
said, and she wished folks wouldn't say 
such things to me aud get me all mixed 
uy. Uncle Henry is always so full of fun 
and jokes. 

Just as we were going off the steps a 
factory whistle blew. 

Grandma stopped and listened. Then 
she said: ‘I’m going to stop at Mrs. 
Ferry'’s a minute.’’ Mrs. Ferry lives next 
house. ‘ 

She came to the door with a big apron 
on that was all over flour. 

** You see I’m in the midst of baking,’’ 
she said. 

Grandma told her we were on our way 
to Sunday-school. 

Mrs. Ferry looked at us, and then burst 
out laughing. 

‘* You don’t mean you thought it was 
Sunday, do you?”’ 

Grandma laughed and nodded. 

Mrs, Ferry said: “ Well, (’m doing 
my Saturday’s baking if ’tis ! ”’ 

Then she called her daughter to tell her 
the joke, ana she laughed harder than her 
mother did. 

Grandma said she hadn’t read a paper 
for ’most a week, but she thought she’d 


kept track of the days all right. She 
s’posed the reason why she hadn’t heard 
the church bells and the chimes that 
morning was because she was so deaf, 
Well, the next day was Sunday, sure, and 
we rene to church and Sunday-school 

th. 

When Papa and Mamma came home 
and heard about it, how they did laugh ! 


Meriden, Conn. 





— “Paul,” said his mother, “ will you 
go into the room and see if grandfather is 
asleep?” * Yes, mother,” whispered Paul 
on his return, “‘ he is all asleep but his 
nose.” — Hzchange. 








Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, and what it fails to 
digest is wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach 
are uneasiness after eating, fits of ner- 
vous headache, and disagreeable belch- 
i 


ng. 

“TI have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at 
different times for stomach troubles, and a 
run-down condition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
invaluable.” E. B. Hickman, W. Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills: 
Strengthen and tone the stomach and 
the whole digestive system. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S$. N. 





Fourth Quarter Lesson Il 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1903. 
2 SAMUEL 7: 4-16. 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH DAVID 
1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Thy throne shali be es- 
tablished forever. —2 Sam. 7 : 16. 


2 DATE: B.C. 1042, probably. 

8. PLACE: Jerusalem. 

4. PARALLEL NARRATIVE: 
17 : 1-16. 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday —2 Sam. 7: 
1-16. Tuesday —2 Sam. 7:17-29. Wednesday — 
2Chron 6:1-ll. Thursday —1 Kings 5:1-6. #rt- 
day — Jer. 88: 19-26. Saturday — Heb. 8. Sunday 
— Heb. 1 : 1-12. 


1 Chron. 


il Introductory 


Sitting in his palace of cedar, in the en- 
joyment of rest and royal luxuries, David 
was troubled at the contrast between the 
permanency and richness of his new 
abode and the transient character and 
comparative meanness of the tabernacle 
which he had built for theark. Before 
his mind’s eye rose a magnificent temple, 
which should fitly guard the sacred sym- 
bol and worthily represent the national 
faith and worship. He suggested his wish 
to the prophet Nathan, who heartily, but 
unadvisedly, seconded the scheme. That 
same night, however, the prophet received 
a message from the Lord, directing him 
to tell the king that he was not to build the 
proposed tabernacle of cedar. Never had 
Jehovah complained of dwelling in a 
tent, whether in the wilderness, or thus 
farin Canaan. Never had He required of 
any tribe or judge to erect for Him a tem- 
ple. But, while declining the cherished 
purpose of His servant, the message to 
David contained ample consolation. God 
would build Aim a house, and establish it 
forever. He had taken him from the 
sheepcote, and exalted him to the throne. 
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He had been with him in all the events 
of his previous life, had vanquished his 
enemies, and given him a great name 
among the kings of the earth. Moreover, 
He had. caused the wanderings of His 
people to cease, and appointed them a 
permanent residence where ‘‘ the children 
of wickedness ’’ should afflict them no 
more. David’s throne shoald now be 
established. The lot of mortality should 
be his— when his days were fulfilled, he 
would sleep with his fathers ; but his roy- 
alty should not pass away. It should be 
established in his ‘‘ seed,’? who should 
build the temple which David had longed 
to build. Glorious promises centred in this 
‘* seed of David.’’ God would be to him 
‘* a father,’’ and his relation to God would 
be that of ‘a son.’’ Chastisements 
awaited him if he should commit iniquity, 
but God’s mercy would not depart from 
him irrevocably, as in the case of Saul. 


“This prediction, referring first to Solo- 
mon, is expressed in terms that could only 
be fulfilled in the Messiah; andi it. is clear 
that David understood it so, by the won- 
derful prayer which he poured out before 
God in thanksgiving for the honor put upon 
him. Similar feelings are uttered in several 
ot the Messianic Psalms, which have there- 
fore been regarded as written on the occa- 
sion ot Nathan’s prophecy, such as the 3d, 
16th, 22d, 45th, 110th, and 118th, in all which 
the promises oi God to David are celebrated 
in that wonderfully expressive language 
which reveals Him who was atonce David’s 
Son and Lord ” (Smith). 


All Expository 


4, It came to pass that night (R. V., 
“the same night’”)—after David had 
hinted to Nathan his desire to build a tem- 
ple, and the prophet had encouraged him in 
so doing. Word of the Lord came unto 
Nathan.— God might have spoken to 
David immediately, but, as Wordsworth 
clearly shows, the prophetic office from this 
time was a permanent office, co-ordi- 
nate with the earthly kingdom, and de- 
signed to represent God’s supremacy over 
the earthly monarch — “ to advise and to 
exhort, if need were to correct, rebuke, and 
even denounce the earthly sovereign for his 
sins; thus to prepare the way when the 
functions of king and prophet would all 
coalesce in Christ.” 


It was Nathan who rebuked David tor his sin 
with Bathsheba (chap. 12:1 ff.), who became 
Solomon's tutor (chap. 12: 25), and took a lead- 
ing part in securing his succession to the tbrone 
(1 Kings 1:22 ff.) ; who wrote a history of tbe 
reign of David, and of part. at lcast, of the reign 
of Solomon (1 Chron. 29:29; 2 Chron. 9:29), 
from which in all probability a laige portion of 
the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles is 
derived (Cambridge Bible). 


5. Tell my servant David —a distinc- 
tive term, which had been previously ap- 
plied to Moses and Joshua. Shalt thou 
build me an house ?—in Chronicles, 
“Thou shalt not build me an house,” which 
the questicn here implies. Glancing for- 
ward, we see there was something else be- 
sides refusal. The message condensed was 
as follows: Thou shalt not build for Mea 
house ; but, having made thee the ruler of 
My people, I will build for thee a house, 
and thy son shall build a house for Me. 


The manner in which God's message was com- 
municated to Nathan was by a “ vision” (v.17), 
in which his spiritual sight was quickened to 
discern the truth. The word for “ vision ” is de 
rived from the same root as chozeh, one of the 
words translated “‘seer” (1 Sam.9:9),and is 
distinguished as a method of revelation from a 
“dream” (Comp. Isa. 1:1) (Cambridge Bible). 


6, 7. Whereas — R. V., “tor,” Have 
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walked in a tent.— David is reminded 
that ever since God had brought the Is. 
raelites out ot Ezypt He had been content 
to share the migrations of His people, lead- 
ing them from place to place. He had made 
ne complaint that His ark was lodgedin a 
tent; He had asked for no house to dwell 
in. In all the places. —Since entering 
Canaan the ark had aot been stationary. 
Gilgal, Shiloh, the Philistine country, Kir- 
jath-jearim, had marked its wanderings. 
Spake I with any of the tribes ? — In 
1 Chron. 17:6 the word “ judges ” is used 
instead of * tribes.”” God asks whether He 
had ever required of any tribe (which had 
turnished a judge, or ruler, or shepherd ot 


His people) to build for Him a house of 
cedar. 


In these words, which sound like a gentle re- 
buke for a tendency to materialism in God's 
worship, we see the same principle which Solo- 
mon recognizes in the very act of dedicating 
his temple: “ Behold! the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Thee ; how much less this house 
that I bave built ” (Smith). , 


8,9. Say unto my servant David. — The 
king is to be reminded of God’s dealings 
with him from the very first, as preliminary 
to God’s purpose concerning him in the tu- 
ture, and also concerning his offspring. I 
took thee from the sheepcote. — He had 
been an obscure shepherd lad ; he was now 
a mighty king, by the gracious purpose of 
God. To be ruler—R. V., “ that thou 
shouldst be prince,” I was with thee (R. V., 
“* I have been with thee ”’) — to effectually 
protect and deliver thee from danger, as was 
evident trom two tacts: that David’s ene- 
mies (Saul and the Philistines) bad been 
“cut off ;” and that, from beiag a hunted 
fugitive, he had risen to greatness and 
repown. 


Unquestionably David appears as the ablest, 
the most successful, and in every way the great- 
est of the kiogs of Israel. His is the noblest 
name, after Moses, in the history. He found 
Israel a disorgauized, weak confederacy of 
twelve tribes, without coherence and without 
influence. He healed old strifes, consolidated 
the nations, conquered all the surrounding 
lands, and left to his son a united empire twelve 
times the size of Israel when he assumed its 
crown. Most of his measures were dictated by 
a profound wisdom, and in true greatness his 
character, notwithstanding his sins, rose above 
all his successors. During his time alone Israel 
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stood as the controlling Oriental monarehy 
(Hurlbut). 


10, 11. I will appoint a place, — The 
wanderings of Israel were now to cease. 
Their abode was to be stable and perma- 
nent. Their enemies had been driven out, 
and now they were to be “ planted” and 
take root and spread. Neither shall the 
children of wickedness afflict, — The 
Egyptians had afflicted them “ beforetime ” 
with cruel bondage ; and since their arrival) 
in Canaan they had been unsettled, and 
had endured various oppressions by the 
surrounding nations, whose “ yoke,” how- 
ever, had been broken by “ judges,” who 
had been called of God tor the purpose, All 
this was now atanend. Under David and 
Solomon the nation was to attain inde- 
pendence and high prosperity. Will make 
thee a house — not a literal house ; rather 
a permanent family or dynasty. 


This thought is not merely a play upon words 
entirely in the spirit of prophecy, but contains 
the deep general truth that God must first of ail 
build a man’s house before the man can build 
God’s house, and has reference especially to the 
kingdom of God in Israel (Keil). 


12, 13. When thy days be fulfilled. — 
The message here passes from history to 
prophecy, and the prophecy is a highly im- 
portant one. I will set up thy seed — So)- 
omon and his descendants, but including 
also David’s greater Son. He shal! build 
a house — referring to Solomon and the 
temple, which latter lasted until the Baby- 
lonish exilee For my name, — The 
“name” ot God is synonymous with Him- 
self. He promised to put His “ name” in 
the temple — that is, to reveal Himsel! there 
in an especial manner (1 Kings 8; 29). I 
will establish ... kingdom forever —a 
truly magnificent prophecy. See Lukel: 
31, 32, where the reterence to this passage is 
unmistakable. Keil aptly remarks as tol- 
lows: “* The posterity of David could only 
last forever by running out in a person who 
fives torever, and ot whose kingdom there 
is no end.” 


14. I will be his father — a relationship 
more close, tender, considerate and kind 
than any other could be. In this prediction 
our Lord’s emphatic teaching of the Divine 
Fatherhood is anticipated. If he commit 
iniquity — it he becomes a wayward, will- 
tul son, and disobeys. I will chasten him, 
—*“ What son ishe whom the tather chas- 
teneth not?” It isan utterly wrong con- 
ception of true fatherhood toe euppose that 
it can tolerate disobedience. Love itself 
litts the rod. With the rod of men — 
“such a chastisement as men inflict upon 
their children, to correct and reclaim them, 
not to destroy them ”’ (Cook), 


15. My mercy shall not depart... as 
... from Saul,— The great Messianic hope 
was imbedded in the familyof David ; and, 
theretore, though Solomon might sin and 
be punished, and his descendants suffer 
chastisement tor their iniquities, and the 
house ot David descend to obscurity, God’s 
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mercy would still linger with it, would not 
finally depart. 


So long as Solomon walked in the ways of the 
Lord he ruled over ali the kingdoms from the 
river Euphrates to the border of Egypt (1 Kings 
4:21); but when his heart turned away from 
the Lord in his old age, adversaries rose up 
against him (1 Kings 11: 14, etc.), and after his 
death the greater part of the kingdom was rent 
from hisson. The seed of David was chastened 
for its sins;and as iis apostasy continued, it 
was humbled yet more and more, until the 
earthly throne of David became extinct. Never- 
theless, the Lord did not cause His mercy to de- 
part trom him, When the house of David had 
fallen into decay, Jesus Christ was born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh, to raise up 
the throne of his father David again and to 
reign forever as King over the house uf Jacob 
(Luke 1: 82, 38),and to establish the house and 
kingdom of David forever (Keil). 


16. Shall be established — R. V., “shall 
be made sure.’’ Forever. — David seems 
never to have torgotten this promise, and 
especially this oft-repeated word “ torever.” 
He thanks God for it in his prayer of ac- 
knowledgment, and he quotes it trequently 
in the Psalms. 


Thus we reach a new landmark in the devel- 
opment of Messianic prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment. The promised deliverer is spoken of first 
as“ the seed of the woman,” then as “ the seed 
of Abraham,” then as “the child of Isaac,’’ 
then as “the son of Jacob,” and then asthe 
“Shiloh of the tribe of Judah.” Now out of that 
tribe the family of David is designated as that 
in which He was to appear ; while with this de- 
scription of His lineage there is conjoined the 
information that He was to found «a singdom 
which would be universal in its extent and 
eternal in its duratiou. Thus in the course of 
the ages that first Edenic prediction, so nebu 
lous and indistinct, acquired definiteness and 
precision, until at length, when the fullness of 
the time was come, there converged toward 
Jesus of Nazareth so many lines of prophetic 
proof that He could be at once identified as the 
promised Redeemer (Wm. M. Taylor). 


IV Inferential 


1. Happy the nation whose rulers are as 
much concerned for God’s honor and the 


spread of true religion as tor their own ~ 


comfort and aggrandizement. 


2. “In proportion as we increase our 
expenditures upon ourselves for the com- 
forts and elegances of life, we ought to in- 
crease our offerings to God for the carrying 
on of works of taith and labors of love 
among our fellowmen ” (W. M. Taylor). 

8. It is human to err; even the prophets 
were fallible. 

4. We should make fewer mistakes if 
we went to God more. 

5. If to be called ** My servant” by 
God was a high honor, how much higher to 
be called ** My son!” 

é. To try todo more than is required of 
us may indicate a commendable spirit, but 
may lead to officiousness and  incon- 
venience. 

7. God adapts the framework of religion 
to the peculiar and varying conditions of 
His people. 

8. While we are planning tor God, He 
may be planning greater things for us. 

9. Let us never forget the low estate 
trom which we may have risen. 

10.. The works we are permitted to plan, 
our posterity may be permitted to complete. 


Vv IMustrative 


1. The philosophic Hamerton tells us the 
story of a woman who worked in the cotton 
factory in one of the great manutacturing 
towns in Lancashire, and who, in an excur- 
sion, went for the first time to the coast. 
When she caught the earliest glimpse of the 
Irish Sea, the expanse lying out batore her 
eyes, looking like the limitiessness of the 
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ocean in its rush and roll of billows, she 
exclaimed, as she drew one boundless 
breath of freshuess and glory: “ At last, 
here comes something there is enough ot ! ” 
(S. S. Times.) 


2. To be truly great is tosee what Heis 
doing and to do it with Him. The current 
of human history flows in a river bed that 
God has marked out forit. He that rans 
counter to the current makes onl. an eddy, 
and his life comes to naught. William of 
Orange is a great man, because |e sees that 
God means religious liberty tor Hurope, 
and he means it, too, and works tor it; 
while the iron Duke of Alva achieves noth- 
ing by his truitiess resistance to the divine 
decree (Farrar). 


8. King Alfred the Great encountered 
many difficulties in obtaining Svripiaral 
knowledge. In those dark ages learning 
was regarded rather a reproach than an 
honor to a prince. In addition to which, 
his kingdom, for many years, was the seat 
of incessant wars. Notwithstanding all 
this, Alfred found opportunity noc only to 
read the Word of God, but actually to copy 
out all the Psaims of David, which book 
he constantly carried in his bosom. He tre- 
quently entered the churches secretly in 
the night tor prayer, and there ismented, 
with eighs, the want of more acquaintance 
with Divine wisdom. Having drunk into 
the spirit of the Bible, and experienced the 
rich consolation it affords, he naturaliy felt 
anxious to communicate tne blessing to 
others. He therefore commenced a transla- 
tion of th» Psalms into Auglo Saxon, but 
did not live to finish it (Biblical Museum). 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


Witnesses of the ages. By Washington Gladden. 
Houghton, Miffiln & : Boston, Price, $1.25, net. 


These are the William Belden Noble 
Lectures for 1903, taking up “ Dante the 
Poet,” ** Michelangelo the Artist,” ‘‘ Fichte 
the Philosopher,” ‘‘ Victor Hugo the Man 
ot Letters,” “ Kichard Wagner the Musi- 
cian,” and“ Ruskin the Preacher.” The 
author treats them as representatives of 
the truth that was in Jesus, witnesses of 
the light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world. He says he has selected 
them because their work was done quite 
outside the realm of organized Christianity, 
and because their lives illustrate the truth 
that the kingdom ot heaven is larger than 
the visible church. It is in this broad, 
large way, as all who know Dr. Gladden 
would expect, highly appreciative of the 
good and fully tolerant toward the evil, 
that these characters are treated, and no 
one can read the narratives without learn- 
ing something. Portraits of each are given. 


Jonathan Edwards. By IsaacCroox, LL.D. Jen- 
nings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 35 cents, 


This book is timely in that we are now 80 
close to the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of the great man it endeavors to portray, he 
first seeing the light Oct. 5, 1703. Itis brie, 
covering less than one hundred small 
pages. It is lively, being made out of a 
sermon or popular lecture, and showing 
throughout manifest traces of the influence 
upon it of an ordinary congregation not 
given to consecutive thought, and needing 
to have their attention relieved by side ex- 
cursions and muchirrelevant matter of a 
more or less illustrative sort. This latter 
fact may be counted, perhaps, something of 
a drawback to the usefulness of the vol- 
ume it one is looking ior a dignified discus- 
sion of principles, a close analysis of char- 
acter, or a protound weighing of motives, 
methods, and ulterior results. But for the 
general public who do not care to bother 
much with metaphysics, philosophy, or the- 
ology, it is doubtless all the better for being 
iv a lighter vein. The drawing out of 
eighteen particulars of comparison between 
Edwards and Wesley is well done. Both 
Jonathan and John were mighty personal- 
ities, leaving a deep mark on their respec- 
tive lands, which have come, somewhat 
singularly, to be called by these very 
mames. Dr. Crook gives due credit to his 
subject when he calls him “ the man, loftier 
as time passes, worthy to be ranked with 
saints and martyrs, and to be forever asso- 
ciated with Him from whose presence the 
shadows flee away forever.” And we do 
not know that he greatly overdoes it when, 
speaking ot the 30 Immortals in the Hall of 
Fame at New York, he says: ‘“‘ Had he 
been measured by intuitional power, logic- 
al acumen, loity imagination, saintliness 
ot nature, as well as services to mankind, 
would he not have stood above the entire 
29 and have received 100 votes instead of 81, 
which places him 12th on the list? ” 


Indian Tales. Collected by Egerton R. 
” amma iggg Loew & Mains: New Yorn. Price, $1.25. 


Mr. Young, for a number of years a mis- 
sionsry among the Indians of Canada, has 
sent out a constant etream of books, num- 
bering now eight or ten, drawn trom his 
experiences and observations there. He is 
an inimitable story- teller himself, and has 
woven into the present narrative a large 
collection of the traditions of the best story- 
tellers of the Algonquin race. It hasa very 
marked flavor ot Longtellow’s Hiawatha, 
following out much the same lead and 
dealing with many ot the same characters. 
We hear a great deal about Nanahbooly- 
hoo, son of Mudjekeewis, or the West 
Wind; about old Nokomis, the grand- 
mother, Mismis, grandiather, Wenonah, 
Minnehaha, Souwanas, and others. We 
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judge that a real service has been done to 
the English-speaking world in the gather- 
ing up of these tales, whose authenticity is 
vouched for by a famous chiet of the Ojib- 
ways. 


The Change of Heart. By Margaret Sutton Bris- 
coe. Har ver & Brothers: New York. Price, $1.25. 


The change of heart referred to here is 
not that one which is brought about by 
grace divine, the change from sin to right- 
eousness, but the change in the heart of the 
maiden when love comes. There are six 
love stories told here, and told very well. 
They are quite out of the common, with 
something original and unique about them, 
no two at al] alike or very much like any 
others we have seen. It is no task to read 
them, but a decided refreshment. 


Dooryard Stozton. By Clara pyle ham Pierson. 
Thiuserated by F Raye E. P. Dutton & Co.,: 
New York. Price, “91.20 , net. 


Mrs. Pierson, who lives in Stanton, 
Michigan, has most surely a very iuterest- 
ing way of telling these true tales about 
the familiar triends of home and garden. 
And the handsome illustrations add great- 
ly to the interest. It is a thoroughly 
wholesome thing to get on familiar terms 
with the cats and dogs and birds and 
squirrels, learning to sympathize with 
their troubles and rejoice in their activi- 
ities. It is a book mainly for children, ad- 
dressed to ‘My Dear Little Friends,’’ but 
will be read with eagerness by older people 
who love to get close to nature, and find 
joy in using their imagination as wel]l as 
their eyes. 





Magazines 





— The North American Review for Septem- 
ber follows the prevailing fashion and gives 
over forty pages to a discussion of the * Work 
and Influence of Leo XIII.” There ure seven 
contributors, one a Jew and the other six rep- 
resenting as many branches of the Christian 
Church (Rev. Dr. J. Wesley Jobnston standing 
for Methodism), but all are extremely lauda- 
tory of the dead pontiff. It seems rather a pity 
that one was not found to present the other 
side; even though it is not nearly so gracious a 
task to find fault as to bestow praise, it is 
equally useful,and in this case we get a little 
tired of 30 much eulogy. The closing article of 
the number is decidedly out of the usual course, 
being “ A Morality,” in the style of the medie 
val religious plays. The title is, “The Hour- 
Glass,” and it contains a most excellent lesson, 
namely, that teachings which flout belief in the 
unseen, however they may do to live by, will 
certainly not do to die by; and also that it is 
much easier to destroy faith in God than to 
build it up again. Dr. Furbay, fleld secretary 
ofthe Anti-Saloon League, sets forth what that 
excellent orgunization has accomplished, and 
gives some encouraging figures. He shows that 
in 18 cities with no license the total number of 
arrests was 87 per thousand of population, and 
in 18 cities with Jicense, of about the same size, 
the arrests were 56 per thousand ; that the prup- 
erty valuation per capita in the dry cities was 
$725, while in the wet cities it was $488, t he total 
tax in the former $24 on the thousand, in the 
latter $81.49. Other good articles are: ** Why the 
Panama Route was Originally Chosen,” “ Brit- 
ish Naval Progress,” “ [he Problem of the Bal- 
kans,” “The Ideal of a University,” “ How 
Shakespeare Learned his Trade,” aud “ James 
McNeil] Whistier.” (Nortb American Review: 
New York.) 


—The Nineteenth Century and After for 
September discusses the “Great Fiscal Prob- 
lem,” the “ Resources of Soutb Africa,” the 
*“ Native Labor Question,” the “ Ballads of the 
People,” “The Small Family and American 
Society,” the “Canadian ice Carnival,” and 
several uther important topics. (Leonard Scott 
Pablicatiou Society: New York.) 


—In the September Chautauquan Prof. 
John R. Commons treats the “ Racial Compo- 
sition of the American People;’’ John Quincy 
Adame writesof “Arts and Orafts in Amer- 
fean Education;” the “ Hull House and its 
Labor Museum” are exploited as an instance 
of the new civic spirit; and there are other 
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good articles on the “Function of the City 
Charch,” “The Pope and the Italian Nation,” 
and “Modern American Idealists.” (Cinautan. 
qua Press: Springfield, O ) 


—— The August number of the Quarterly Joy. 
nal of Economics (published for Harvard Up}. 
versity by Geo. H. Ellis, 272 Congress St., Boston) 
contaius solid articles on the * Isthmian Cana) 
Traffic,” “Inclosures in England in the Si x. 
teenth Century,” “The Differential Rent of 
Farm Land,” the “ Report of the Victorian Ip. 
dustrial Commission,” and “The Holyoke 
Case.” 


— The Contemporary Review for September 
has the best contribution we have anywhere 
seen on “ Pius X. and the Conclave.” It is by 
Emilio Elbano, who has evidently a thorough 
acquaintance both witb the new Pope and the 
manner of hiselection. lie speaks in the very 
highest terms of his simplicity, humility, ang 
spirituality. He declares that it was with the 
most upfeigned reluctance that be accepted the 
election, and that he feels entirely out of his ele. 
ment in the Vatican. “ He is above all else, 
genuine, warm-hearted priest who cares nothing 
about high-sounding phrases, and possesses 
enough divine fire within him to purify what it 
touches ;” “a man with a geuius for religion,” 
not a diplomatist, nora politician, his intellec. 
tual equipment by no means on a par with his 
high moral qualities. Asto policy he will prob. 
ably be forced to effect a compromise bet ween 
his own inclinations (which are for peace and 
progress) end the views of his entcurage. The 
author’s opinion is that Rampollia would un- 
doubtedly have been elected but for the objec- 
tion of the Austrian Emperor. Prof. Armitage 
has, in this number, an admirable reply to Dr. 
Oldfield’s criticisms on the Christian mission- 
aries to India and their suppose: failures, He 
defends them with excellent spirit and conclu- 
sive argument, floishiog his article by saying : 
* Ifever the day comes when the Christian mis- 
siovary must be pronounced to have failed in 
India, it will only be after Eagiand has failed 
there in all her nobler pur poses before him, and 
after she has abandoned the hope of ever com- 
mending her rule tothe trust and affection of 
the Indian people.” (Leonard Scott Publication 
Society : New York.) 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful! it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
of it the better; it is not a drug at all but sim- 
ply absorbs the gases and impurities always 
present in the stomach and intestines, and 
carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, 
drinking, or after eating onions and other 
odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts as a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

{t absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All draggists sell charcoal in one form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart’s Absorbent 
Lozenges. They are composed of the finest 
powdered Willow charcoal, and other harmless 
antiseptics in tablet form, or rather in the form 
of large, pleasant-tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
in a much improved condition of the general 
bealth, better complexion, sweeter breath and 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Baff\lo physician, in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: “I advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenge: to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and bowels, and to clear the 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat. I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the dally use of them. They cost bat 
twenty five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better charcoal in 
Staart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in any of the 
ordinary charcoal tabiets.” 
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for October 


REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


Some Laws of the Kingdom 2. “First.” Many are implied in this 


numeral. It conveys the idea that other 
October 4 — Know and Obey the Word (j,ims will crowd in, and calls attenticn to 
of God. (Bible Study Rally Day.) Matt. its own appointed place. 


19:17; James 1 :2225; Pea. 119:9, 18. 3. “Things.” Here is a crowd. Out- 
In the collection of Bibles at the Na- stretched hands, clamoring voices, and 
tional Museum of Washington, D. C., looks of appeal areallinsight. The agent, 
there is one of Cromwell’s pocket Bibles, the salesman, the press! What a multitude 
This is a sample of those this God-fearing Of “things” they bring to our attention! 
general gave to every soldier in his army, What a contusion of claims! How be- 
with instructions that he should carry it wildering the array! Was there ever an 
in his waistcoat over the beart in a pocket ee reer eee 
so “ pat” as in this one? 
especially made for it. Every Christian 


4, “ First.”” The second “ first” is a plea 
soldier has orders even more explicit and for system, tor order, tor justice, and there- 


more important than this. He isexpected },5 commends itself to every impartial 
to hide the Word in his heart, that it may thinker. It presents one antidote for many 


from within impel him towards obedience. apparent inequalities among men, and tor 
To ward off bullets from the centre of the haphazard irregularities which so chafe 
physical life is very desirable, but to for- personal life. 

tify the spiritual centre against Satan’s 
darts by the tpl ateof righteoms teach- Cannot — cannot! “Cannot serve two mas- 


ing, is wisdom incarnate. ters.” Cannot serve God and Gain. Only one 
was intended to be served; the other to serve. 
Mammon on the ihrone where only God has 

The Bible consists of many booksin one. arightto be? Mammon! A heap of gold in- 
These sixty-six divisions have distinctive stead of God? Bowdown to that? God forbid! 
teatures of their own, but all unite in recog- John Newton once declared that if Nebuchad- 


. oOo nezzar’s image was made of solid gold and 
oa Foren fo pap eerste ist ge rv every worshiper was offered a bit of it, he feared 


his nation, as well as the great ancient kings, 
purpose is in evidence throughout the en- youia fall down before it. We are living in an 
tire volume, What it actually says, God age of goid,and the temptation to slight God is 
says. What a privilege to hear His voice! very strong. Idolatry is a bold and damning 
‘* He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” sin today. 
Hail, Book divine! More and more shall 


thy principles control governments and In order to assist us in putting first things 
men; more and more will thy spirit per- first, our Master combats the prevalent obsta- 
meate all institutions, and ‘trom number- cles inthe way: (a) Take no thought what ye 
less banners will radiantly wave the E Shall eat; (0) what ye shall drink; (c) what 
. ye shall put on. Why? Because life is more 
aun Bates ane Beery ae ape! possi than these. Therefore put life first. For, — 


. “ We stand from day to da 
one in Christ Jesus Like the dwarfs of ane aduié by, 
W ho, as northern legends say, 

On their shoulders hold the sky.” 


Marvelous in its workings and powerful inits [Infinitely important is it for every one of us to 
influence, the Bible is yet most simple in itsin- follow the Divine order. Then will God and 
struction. The path of duty is made very plain His great universe be on our side. 
for willing feet. It is for every-day helpfulness, 
for everybody who will listen to it. Being so gn TEED LOGIC 
practical, it requires practical measures in order l. “Behold the fowls!” Lf God feeds them, 
to secure real benefits. Not in a mechanical, He will certainly feed you. 
perfunctory way should it be approached,but 9 «Consider the lilies.” They manifest no 
with vital interest. Not between yawnsshould anxiety for apparel. God looks after their 
it be read, nut in a haphazard choice of pages, ®40ornment. 
not ina careless manoer which alicws no time 8 Notice even the frail blades of grass. If 
for deep im pressions. God cares for these little things, will He not 

much more care for His own children ? 


A aw ro plan. aes the a0 a ot, 
and all these things —a ngs needful — w 
1. Read it regularly. Set apart some fixed gurely be supplied you. . 

time, Be generous here as compared with the 

time spent upon daily papers. 5. Thus alone can we hope for 


2. Read systematically. At least a few times “ A heart at leisure from itself, 
read the Bible through in order. Otherwise you To sootae and sympathize, 


miss some of its vaiue. Read whole books. 

Read and pee by topics. Frequently much is October 18 — The Law of the Harvest. 
n 

ting. John 12: 23 26. 


gained in reading a book of the Bible at one sit- 
8 Read wisely — using the best available 
helps. Consult maps with books of Bible biog- 


rapb ers toms. Seek to know the 
mind ‘of the Spirit, and, ir possible, always fing 1. “Exceptacorn of wheat fall into the 


& personal message to your life from God. ground and die, it abideth alone.” A Per- 


4. Read prayerfully. Only that Spirit whoin- sian fable relates that God created the 
pre roper interpretation and. application to world a vast wilderness, with not a green 


life. No knowledge can ‘e 80 practically bene- thing anywhere to be seen — not so much 
ficial as a knowleage of Goa’s Word. as a spear of grass. Aiterwards, having 
determined to beautify it, He sowed broad- 
October 11— Put First Things First. cast the choicest seeds of magnolia, orange, 
Matt, 6 : 24-34, and every description of grain and flower. 
There is a world of wisdom in the in- Saten followed after Him, and seeing the 
junction of this topic. It contains no remem a aie worms ~~ the somo 
more vowels than words, and comes to °% ‘He Almighty an ae eyes 


So he covered every seed with soil, and 
us with all the force of Anglu-Saxon to complete his work he caused rains 
monosyllables. 


to tall and drench the earth, saying, 


A COMPOUND BLAST 


E PLURIBUS UNUM 


TARGETS 


SOME NOTS 


SOME HOWS 





GRANARY OVERFLOWINGS 





TOPIC ANALYSIS 


1. “Put.” This imperative has in it 
push and positiveness. 


“What the darkness does not kill, the 
rain shall rot.’ Then with folded arms 
and malignant smile of satisfaction he 
watched for the chagrin of the Creator as 


He should see His work destroyed. While 
thus gazing, lo! the buried, rotting seeds 
germinated. Up they shot, grew in luxuri- 
ance everywhere, and blossomed into an 
Eden of loveliness. 


2. “ He that loveth his life shall lose it.” 
“I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell; 
I said, O soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.” 

Thus sang Tennyson in his “ Palace of 
Art.” Atter describing how rich it was, 
filled with gems, pictures, libraries, and 
surrounded by elegant grounds, this iso- 
lated, selfish soul said: 


*‘Communing with herself: ‘All these are 
mine, 
And let the world have peace or war, 
"Tis one to me.’ ” 


Then in his forceful style the Laureate 
tells how the soul prospered for three 
years, but in the tourth she fell: 

“ And death and life she hated equally, 

And nothing saw for her despair 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 
No comfort anywhere.” ; 

3. He that hateth his lifein this worl. 
shall keep it unto life eternal. Ina poem, 
“The Dream of Wild Bees,” a person 
comes to a mother of several children and 
offers to give health to one child, wealth to 
another, and to another fame, All these 
she rejects. Later one comes with capacity 
tor great vision, and offers to bestow that 
upon a child ot hers. Him she wisely wel- 
comes, and as he leans forward to bestow 
the giit, he lays his hand upon the child, 
and says: ‘‘ This shall be thy reward — the 
ideal shall be the real to thee.” Vision! 
vision! This is what we all need in order 
to rightly discern between good and evil 
and know how to estimate values. Vision 
will make clear to us the wisdom of bear- 
ing the cross a day that we may wear the 
crown forever. 

“ The one for a night that will soon be gone, 

The one for eternity’s glorious morn.” 

4. “Where I am there shall also my 
servants be.’”’ That faithful laborer in the 
ripening harvest-field, Rowland Hill, telt 
so certain of his union with his Saviour 
that not a shadow of doubt entered his 
mind concerning his final destiny. Lusti- 
ly he sang : 

“ We two are so joined 

He’ll not be in heaven and leave me behind.” 

KERNEL LAWS 
1. It is one thing to count the apples on a 
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If your lamp- 
chimneys break, 
say MACBETH to 
your grocer— 


loud ! 
He knows. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them'at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MAcseTH, Pittsburgh. 
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tree,and quite another thing to see the trees 
potential in an apple. 


2. Only the higher type of souls respond to 
Christ’s invitation: ‘Come and suffer with 
Me.” 


8. The only way the buried seed can come to 
life is to gather to itself the helps which its 
earth prison affords. 

4. The miracle of germination is performed 
ip any life whenever it dedicates its powers to 
service for Christ's sake. 

5. The death of the seed is only the decay of 
the external, that the heart-life may come 
forth. So with these lives of ours: 


* Death shal! but to death belong, 
And life forever be reborn.” 





October 25 — Civie Righteousness. Deut. 
1:17; 28am, 23: 3; Pea, 2: 10. 


What a fine phrase is this — “ civic 
righteousness !’’ It stands for the high- 
est form of human government — for a 
well-nigh ideal state of society. In such 
a community as the phrase describes, how 
little room for political bossism, and brib- 
ery, and election frauds! What a poor 
chance for men who are after the spoils of 
office — those who lift self above the pub- 
lic weal, those who would betray sacred 
trusts in order to secure personal gain ! It 
was Governor Wolcott who once said, 
with hearty emphasis, in presence of a 
great young people’s convention : ‘‘ The 
patriot gains by being a Christian, and 
the Christian loses nothing, thank God, 
by being a patriot.” 


OUTLINED 


1. Deut. 1: 17. Even-handed justice is 
an essential of civic righteousness. “ Ye 
shall not respect persons in judgment; but 
ye shall hear the small as well as the 
great.” Is it possible that we must go 
way back to Moses for our civic ideals? 
Surely nothing can be more impartial than 
this. The humblest man in this republic of 
ours should be made as secure in ali his 
rights as the President or any other citizen. 


2. 2 Sam. 23:3. God-fearing reverence. 
Civic righteousness that builds upon mere 
morality has a sandy foundation. ‘“ Rul- 
ing in the fear of God” is the only course 
that fits into the eternal order. Motive 
gives tone and torce to character, whether 
individual or national. 


3. Psalm 2: 10. Divine wisdom. “Be 
wise now” in that wisdom which comes 
from above. The only civic righteousness 
which will endure is that which recog- 
nizes and obeys Jesus Christ. Our only 
security and permanent prosperity can 
come trom thoroughly Christianizing the 
heart of this nation. This can never be an 
ideal country until all its inhabitants ac- 
cept the divine righteousness here out- 
lined. 

APPLIED 


It must become the standard of those in au- 
thority. We cannot be too thansful for 
Christian rulers and Christian statesmen. The 
other kind are too prominent. But we have 
many who rule in righteousness. McKinley 
snd Roosevelt, every chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court save one, a goodly proportion of 
Senators and Congressmen, have professed 
publicly their faith in Christ. Our present 
Secretary of Stace, the Hon. Jonn Hay, isa 
raagnificent exponent of civic righteousness 
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in its best form. He hus largely reyolutionized 
the practice of diplomacy from ‘Machiavellian 
duplicity to straightforward honesty and un- 
concealed honor, 


ILLUSTRATED 


It is seen in the above instances; also in the 
overthrow of Tammany, in the conviction of 
municipal official criminals in St. Louis and 
Minneapolis, in the prosecution of the Post 
Office frauds, in the extension of civil service 
reform, in the revival of interest in good citi 
zenship. It is also epvforced by the precepts 
and example of our great President. His 
speeches and addresses, delivered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, are little classics upon 
civic righteousness and honor. God is giving 
us . 

“Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 


Men. who have honor—men who will not 
e.’ 


Fall River, Mass. 





Deaconess Doings 


— The Chicago Training School opened for 
its 19th year, Sept. 3. The enrollment during 
the first week was 130, with more coming later. 


— AChicago deaconess, spending her vaca- 
tion in Kansas, was called upon without a mo- 
ment’s notice the Sunday morning after her 
arrival to fill the pulpit of a noted Methodist 
pastor. 

— The deaconesses of New York city have 
charge of the fresh air work at Long Branch, 
which has prospered greatly during the past 
season. 

— The deuconesses of the Home in Boston 
have given above 1,300 mothers and children an 
outing this sum mer. 


— Wesley Hospital has spent more than 
$10,000 during the past ten months in charity 
alone. 


— Montana Deaconess Hospital is rejoicing 
in the possession of a beautiful new organ, the 
gift of P. P. Bilhorn. 


— The Working Girls’ Home in New York 
city, under deaconess management, has proved 
its feasibility, and will greatly enlarge its work. 

— A party of young working girls were 
given a two weeks’ vacation in the Training 
School building at Longwood, by the Boston 
deaconesser. 


— The beautiful name, pastora, a shepherd- 
ess, is given to the deaconess in the Philippine 
Islands. . 


— Miss Maude Adams, president of this 
year’s class at the Chicago Training School, 
gives her services to the Pueblo Deaconess Home 
as visiting deaconess for Northern Ave. Church, 


—— Miss Dorothy Jones, of the Milwaukee 
Deaconess Home, goes to China to take charge 
of the girls’ school in Chung King, as soon as 
she can handle the language. 


— A Boston deaconess took twenty washer- 
women tothe beach one day fora picnic. One 
of the women bad not seen the ocean for twelve 
years, although she had lived in Chelsea all of 
that time, 


— Improvements have been made on 
Christ’s Hospital, Cincinnati, this summer, to 
the extent of $25,000. 


—— Miss Millie Mae Martin and Miss Harriet 
J. Knapp, graduates of the Boston Training 
School, are engaged in deaconess work in Ver- 
mont, under the direction of the Vermont Con- 
ference Benrd. 


— The Deaconess Hospital at Great Falls, 
Montana, has for treasurer the mayor of the 
city. His directions to the superintendent are 
not to refuse any patients, however large the 
number. 


— Mrs. Liilie McDonald Merrill, a graduate 
of the Wisconsin State University, and a 
teacher of large experience, is instructor in 
ehurch history and sociology at the Chicago 
Training School. 

—— Mrs. Ellen Winship, from the Minneap- 
olis Home, bas gone to Bangor, Maine, to super- 
intend the Deaconess Rescue Home for Girls. 
Miss Norma Fenderich, the former superin- 
tendent, goes to India this fall. 
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— [he Young Woman's Scboo!l at Aurora, 
Il), bas had enrolled representatives trom 24 


‘States and countfies, and 10 religious denom.- 


inations, 


— The Free Bed Fund of Wesley Hospita), 
Chicago, helped 180 patients during three recent 
months. 


—— The Boston Deaconess Home has a famiiy 
of twenty-one workers. 


— A special course in bacteriology anda 
chernistry has been added to the nurses’ train. 
ing at Wesley Hospital, Chicago, and the entire 
course extended from two to three years. 

—— In addition to their fresh air work at Whit- 
by during the past sum mer, Toronto deaconesses 
have taken a party of mothers and children 
twice a week for a day's outing to Gentre Island, 
providing lunches and transportation tickets. 


— During the past six months three dea- 
coness institutions have been freed from the 
burden of debt: Chaddock Boys’ School at 
Quiney, LiL; the Watts de Peyster Invalid 
Children’s Home, at Verbank, N. Y.; and the 
Deaconess Hospital at Great Falis, Montana. 





THE ROOT OF THE MATTER 


He Cured Himself of Serious Stom- 
ach Trouble by Getting Down to 
First Principles 


A man of large affairs in one of our promi- 
nent eastern cities, by too close attention to 
business, too little exercise and too many club 
dinners, finally began to pay nature’s tax, 
levied in the form of chronic stomach trouble ; 
the failure of his digestion brought about a 
nervous irritability, making it impossible to 
apply himself to hia daily business, and finally 
deranging the kidneys and heart. 

In his own words he says: “I consulted one 
physician after another, and each one seemed 
to understand my case, but all the same they 
each failed to bring about the return of my 
former digestion, appetite and vigor. For two 
years I went from pillar to post, from one sani- 
tarlum to another; I gave up smoking, I quit 
coffee and even renounced my daily glass or 
two of beer, but without any marked improve- 
ment. 

“Friends had often advised me to try a well 
known proprietary mericine, Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets, and I had often perused the news- 
paper advertisements of the remedy, but never 
took any stock in advertised medicines, nor 
could believe a fifty-cent patent medicine would 
touch my case. 

“ To make a long story short, I finally bought 
a couple of packages at the nearest drug store, 
and took two or three tablets after each meal, 
and occasionally a tablet between meals, when 
I felt any feeling of nausea or discomfort. 

* I was surprised at theend of the first week 
to note a marked improvement in my appetite 
and general health, and before the two pack- 
ages were gone I was certain that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets were going to cure com- 
pletely, and they did not disappoint me. I can 
eat and sleep and enjoy my coffee and cigar, 
and no one would suppose I had ever known 
the horrors of dyspepsia. 

* Out of friendly curiosity 1 wrote to the pro- 
prietors of the remedy asking for information 
as to what the tablets contained, and they re- 
plied that the principal ingredients were aseptic 
pepsin (government test), malt diastase, and 
other natural digestives, which digest food re- 
gardiess of the condition of the stomach.” 

The root of the matter is this: The digestive 
elements contained in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets will digest the food, give the overworked 
stomach a chance to recuperaty and the nerves 
and whole system receive the nourishment 
which can only come from food. Stimulants 
and nerve tonics never give real strength ; they 
give a fictitious strength, invariably followed 
by reaction. Every drop of blood, every nerve 
and tissue is manufactured from our daily food, 
and if you can insure its prompt action and 
complete digestion by the regular use of so good 
and wholesome a remedy as Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, you will have no need of nerve tonics 
and sanitariums. 

Although Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have 
been in the market only a few years, yet, proba- 
bly, every druggist in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain, now sells them, and con- 
siders them the most popular and successful’ of 
any preparation for stomach trouble. 
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IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


WAS in Constantinople from Saturday, 

Aug. 22, to Thursday, the 27th, when we 
took the French steamship “* Equateur ” for 
Beirut. We dropped and took on mail at 
the Dardanelles, and had stops of some 
hours at Smyrna and at Samos. 

Constantinople was a whispering-place, 
and the Americans there feel as if they were 
on the verge of troublous times. While 
there we got an opportunity to visit the Im- 
perial Treasure House and two oi the ex- 
quisite palaces on the Bosphorus. Aside 
trom these things we did the traditional 
sight-seeing. The Imperial Museum oi 
Oriental Antiquities is the richest and best 
thing in the city, in our opinior. The Sidon 
sarcophagi and other finds are especially 
fine. The Siloam Inscription, the Hittite 
inscriptions over which so much is being 
written and said, the Assyrian finds of the 
University ot Pennsylvania expeditions 
under Drs. Peters, Hilpiecht, etc., the 
Schliemann treasures, are all very capti- 
vating. 

I added myself to the list of grumblers 
who teel that the American consular office 
at Constantinople is about as much a nui- 
sance as a help. I waited five days, receiv- 
ing several promises, tor my Turkish pass, 
and at last pushed the matter to a close by 
appealing tor help at the American Bible 
House in Stamboul. 

We felt like coming out of nightmare into 
reality when we trod the decks of the 
French steamship and were out of the city. 
We met quite a number of the American 
missionaries, and found them a fine home 
set ot people, most obliging and sympa- 
thetic. They are in among a bad lot and 
like savoring salt in a Turkish rubbish pile, 
I shall be so glad to hear of their coming 
through these times safe and well. 

Our steamship had a large company of 
ecclesiastics from France— monks and 
nuns. Some of them formed a pilgrim 
tourist party for Palestine, and some were 
exiles from France as a result of the gov- 
ernment action there in closing up the reli- 
gious orders. These Jast go to different 
parts of the East to fill up monasteries and 
missions. France is a devout Catholic 
abroad, though a disturber ot meetings at 
home. Out-here a French monk or any Ro- 
man Catholic is greatly loved by the gov- 
ernment and its protecting diplomatic serv- 
ice (?). : 

Now in Beirut we find more misery in 
politics and society. Burglaries are be- 
coming altogether too frequent to make 
householding comfortable. We hear that 
the American squadron is on its way to 
Beirut in answer to the attempted murder 
of our vice-consul, Mr. Magelssen. Oh, 
may it come, and be backed up by the 
home authorities, so that its coming may 
mean something! The general opinion 
here is that it would better not come un- 
less it can come with business intentions 
and show the Turk that it will have acces- 
sion to our demands. The Turk will soon 
guess whether its instructions are favor- 
able to pushing things through or are sim- 
ply to wait about in these warm waters 
and be called off by sott counsels at home. 
A shot need never be fired at a Turk, ordi- 
narily, it he is only sure that the shot is 
ready and that the ship has authority to 
fire it in case of need. He is a peace-at- 
any-cost man with the Powers when he 
knows that they mean business. But I 
fear that, unless his insolvency matters are 
very caretully watched, when the day of 
eviction comes he may declare for a bloody 
end when nothing is left to be gained. But 
this kind of an end need not be if the 
eschatology of the thing is sensibly stud- 
ied. 
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Our vice-consul was assaulted last year 
by two men at night. Instead of running, 
he used hands and feet in helping the rob- 
bers to that decision for themselves. One 
of the robbers was jailed, and as his sen- 
tence is up, it is thougbt that it may be he 
who is laying for our man. The vice- 
consul was returning to his room at night 
in a carriage and was fired at at close 
range. The real trouble is, however, that 
the Vali of Beirut is so indifferent. Had 
he been willing to investigate the matter 
and act at all satisfactorily, the appeal 
would not have been made to the home 
department. 

But it is commonly believed here that the 
Governor of Beirut is financially interested 
in a continuance of rowdyism as affording 
the greater possibility in fees and bribes — 
such perquisites as especially — a 
map ot his stamp. The system, however, 
makes the man. Social order means thin 

ketbooks for officials, while turmoil 
ncreases revenues. 

A woman up near Constantinople said 
enthusiastically of Turkey the other day: 
“Oh, it’s the most beautiful country that 
God ever made out of doors, naturally, I 


mean,.’”’ May the day be not too iar away 
when the social part of Turkey matches 
more acceptably its beautiful Bospho- 


rus, its capital city, its Lebanon, and its 
many charming sections where now the 
aDniversaries of blood are counted with 
white faces of women and children bereft 
ot a husband, parent, or brother. Remem- 
bering these things, the country yields 
either to lust or despair. 





The Quiet Day 


Last Thursday, Sept. 24, in accordance with 
arrangements made by a committee appointed 
by the Boston Preachers’ Meeting, some forty 
Methodist ministers assembled in a beautiful 
room at the Harvard St. Church, Cambridge, 
and spent the day together in waiting upon 
God fora fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit. By 
the testimony of all present there was a very 
precious influence manifested throughout the 
day. God was certainly there in unusual 
power, and great good was done. The morning 
meeting —9.40 to 12.30—was in charge of Dr. 


James Mudge ; the afternoon meeting — 2 to 5 30 
—in charge of Dr. W. T. Perrin ; the evening 
meeting — 7 to 9—in ch of Dr. L. B. Bates, 
The main feature of the morning was a paper 
by the leader on * The Saintl lling,”” with 
illustrative sketches from the lives of Payson. 
Cookman, Muller, Wesley and Generals C. G. 
Gordon and T. J. Jackson. In the afternoon 
the social and official relations of ministers 
one to another were carefully considered, von- 
versations on various subdivisions of the gen- 
eral subject being opened by Mesars. Leonard, 
Nies, Staples, and pens The evening meeting 
was open to the public, and the leader spoke 
from the text, “ Ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost not many davs hence.” A goodly 
number expressed a desire to be thus blessed, and 
manifested a purpose to comply with the clear- 
ly explained Snditions. The good ladies of the 
church made the preachers very welcome to an 
excellent collation at noon and night. The 
feeling was freely expressed on the part of 
many that such gatherings should be more fre- 
quent, and that, if possible, some arrangement 
should be made whereby, as often at least as 
once a month, those with a hunger for the 
choicest spiritual food and disposed to put 
Christiikeness first, migbt get together for mu- 
tual help. JAMES MUDGE. 





Ever Give 
Your Thinker a Thought? 


Funny things happen in this world, and 
now and then some of them make one an 
interested observer. For instance: Sev- 
eral years ago « man pursued a systematic 
course of investigation to discover what 
kind of elements the body would take up 
from the vegetable kingdom out of which 
to make gray matter in the brain and nerve 
centres throughout the body ; also how to 
prepare this food so that it would be easi- 
ly digested and allow Nature to make use 
of these elements. So far the proposition 
wasall right. Question: How to bring all 
this about? 

It took over two years work to solve the 
problem successfully. After it was solved 
the food was given to many people and the 
result watched carefully. | 

When all results were proven beyond 
doubt the food was put on the market 
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under the name of Grape Nuts. Then fol- 
lowed public announcement in the news- 
papers and magazines that such a food was 


| in existence and that it would perform its 


intended work. 

People all over the world realized the 
need of such a food and began purchasing 
itliberally. It attracted so much attention 
that a long list of imitators sprang up all 
over the country. They boiled wheat, 
roasted it, stewed it, chopped it, mixed it 
with rye, malt, oats, and perhaps hay — we 
are not sure — gave it a fantastic name and 
told the public it was a “ Brain food.” 

Then, from these imitators, came the of- 
fering of spoons, knitting needles, china- 
ware, pictures, doll babies and even pianos 
to induce people to gorge themselves with 
the various and sundry things. 

Fortunately the most of these imitation 
foods are harmless and decently clean, so 
that no real harm is done except that 
people who pay out money to secure a food 
for ,special service have a right to expect 
an equitable return for that money. 

Investigation proves that in practically 
all cases where imitations are put upon the 
market, the men who place them are un- 
trained and have no knowledge of the real 
scientific basis of food making. I{ they 
did have, they would produce original arti- 
cles. The very fact that they make imita- 
tions is prima facie evidence that they have 
no protessional ability to originate valu- 
able articles themselves, but must get un- 
der the eaves of some originator. 

Up to the present time no prepared tood 
has appeared, to the knowledge of the 
writer, that is made upon the solid, funda- 
mental, scientific basis of Grape-Nuts. 

In this celebrated food the right parts of 
the wheat and barley are selected, they 
pass through various and sundry mechan- 
ical processes (absolutely no chemical 
treatment). In these processes the starchy 
elements are slowly transformed into a 
sugar now known as Post Sugar. In this 
torm it is ready tor immediate assimilation 
and transmission to the blood without tax- 
ing the digestive organs. By the blood, 
the elements which Nature uses for re- 
building the soft gray matter in the brain 
and nerve centres are carried to the re- 
spective parts and there made use of, while 
other elements known as carbohydrates 
are carried to the muscles and tissues, and 
there deposited and held in readiness for 
use when energy and warmth are de- 
manded. Remember that simply raising 
the arm requires the expenditure and 
giving off of warmth and energy. Now, 
then, we must have, the elements that 
supply warmth and energy deposited in 
these tissues and muscles else we cannot 
release them and make use ofthem. These 
are the missions of Grape-Nuts, and the 
person who desires to make use of the 
proper rebuilder of brain and nerve centres, 
and keep thein in first-class working order, 
and also make use of a supply of warmth 
and energy, can absolutely rely upon 
securing this service if they feed regularly 
on Grape. Nuts. 

These are incontrovertible facts dem- 
onstrated by actual use by hundreds of 
thousands of Anglo-Saxons today. 

There’s a reason, and a profound one, for 
the use of Grape-Nuts. The food is already 
cooked at the factory, and can be served 
instantly with rich cream. It is delicious, 
and can be made into a great variety ot 
toothsome dishes after the recipes found in 
the recipe book enclosed in each package. 

Attention is also invited to another very 
small but “ meaty” little book in each 
package under the title, ‘The Road to 
Wellville.”’ 

Grape-Nuts food is made at the Pure 
Food Factory of the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., and sold al! over the world. 
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TRE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bucksport District 


Well, here we are again, starting out for an- 
other journey of over 3,000 miles to visit, and 
help a little, at 100 points of Methodism. Tbis, 
with extras, will take us till Jan. 1, 1904, at least. 
We shall not hold any quarterly conferences 
this trip, but give ourselves to evangelistic 
work and cheering on the brethren. God bless 
them! I suppose the personnel of this district 
might be duplicated for excellence, but I am 
very sure it would take time and require a deal 
of culling. 


Orland. — We might as well start from here 
as anywhere else. Rev. M.S. Preble has hada 
very happy opening. and is gaining the esteem 
and good-will of all points on his charge. We 
preached to the finest audience we have ever 
gathered at Orland village, Sunday, Sept. 6, in 
the evening. Mr. Preble’s oldest son, Corarlies, is 
teaching an important school not far from 
home. The second son hopes to continue at 
Bucksport Seminary. 


Brooksville, — Last year we were called to ded- 
icate a beautiful little chapel at North Brooks- 
ville, on this charge, and on Sept. 10 we had the 
pleasure of dedicating, free of debt, another little 
cosy house of worship at Cape Rosier. It repre- 
sents, labor and all, $1,200, and is all paid for, ex- 
cept less than $50 raised at dedication ($50 not 
paid in). The day selected for dedication was 
an ideal one tor weather, and proved a great 
day for Cape Rosier people. The morning serv- 
ice was conducted by’ the pastor, Rey. A. B. 
Carter. Rev. F. V. Stanley, of Penobscot, was 
present all day, as was also Rev. L. L. Hanscom, 
of Rockland, who preached the dedicatory ser- 
mon from Matt. 16:18—a very able effort and 
greatly appreciated by the people. During the 
dedication exercises a most delighttul feature 
was singing by a group of sixteen or twenty 
boys and girls, who had been trained by Miss 
Kimball, sister of Judge Kimball, who has 
helped so generously in the Cape Rosier chapel 
enterprise. The chapel was filled afternoon and 
evening. The elder preached in the evening 
from 1 Cor. 15:25. At the beginning of this serv- 
ice two — Jobn Gray and wife, lately con verted — 
were received into full connection. At the close 
of the sermon three requested the prayers ot the 
church. We thought the chapel was wel) dedi- 
cated. Praise God for any part in this glorious 
work! 


Millbridye.— We broke over our necessary 
rules a little in coming to this church on Sun- 
day the second time in the same year. We had 
sent Rev. T. J. Deinstadt from the Uanada side 
to them for the Sunday before, and have great 
hopes that he will take this impoitant work till 
Conference, He is a strong man. Millbridge 
will be fortunate to secure his services, and we 
shall be greatly relieved in having this place 





DON'T WAIT UNTIL ITS TOO LATE 


Do you know what it means to cure constipa- 
tion? it means to turn aside and throw out of 
the body all the woes and miseries caused by a 
clogged-up xystem, and they are many. Con- 
Stipation means that the bowels are weak, so 
that they cannot keep up that constant motion 
the doctors call peristaltic action. When that 
stops, passages cease, the blood begins to absorb 
the poisons through the walls of the intestines, 
and thus disease is scattered everywhere. Deatb 
often lays its foundation in this way. Torturing 
diseases like dyspepsia, indigestion, kidney 
troubles, liver complainis, heart disease, head- 
aches, and a hundred and one other complaints 
start that way. A cure must come through ton- 
ing up, strengthening and invigorating the 
bowels. This can be easily, gently and perma- 
nentiy done by Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine. Not a liquor or patent medicine. A 
full list of ingredients and explanation of their 
action with each package. Itis a tonic laxative 
of the highest class. It builds up the bowels, 
restores the lost action,and adds new strength 
and vigor. Only one smalid se a day will pos- 
itively cure constipation of any degree, by re- 
moving the cause of the trouble. Try it. A 
free sample bottle ior the asking. Writefor it 
today. Address Verna) Remedy Co., 52 Seneca 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

All leading druggists have it for sale. 
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filled again. We had a pleasant Sabbath, being 
entertained at the home of Mr. Jasper Wyman. 


Columbia.— As the pastor, Rev. N. R. Pearsonj 
does not preach here every Sunday and as Le 
was holding special meetings at Indian River, 
no notice of our coming was out at Columbia, 
avd we got one night to resi (Monday) at Mr. 
Hollis Leighton’s. Mr. Leighton was converted 
about a year ago, and is thoroughly in earnest 
and a great help tothe pastor. Tuesday night 
we joined the pastor at Indian River in a good 
service, though not largely attended. 


Harrington. — We shall have to set down a 
better mark for Harrington. We succeeded in 
baving a quarterly conference —a real good 
one—at Marshville. Several of the officials 
went over from the village. A new schoolhouse 
bas been built at the Cove, where we lost our 
church in the spring fires, and we shall soon 
have regular services again, with Sunday-school 
and class-meeting. Mrs. Carter is poorly. The 
other members are in as good condition as we 
have ever found them. Everybody speaks in 
the highest terms of Rev. E. A. Uarter and 
family. 


We got word here of revival fires starting in 
a@ number of places on the district. This is best 
of all and ajl-inclusive. FRANK LESLIE. 


Rockland District 


Nobleboro Camp meeting.—The attendance 
wassmall, except on Thursday, when the fine 
weather brought the only large congregation. 
The preaching, all by our own men, was all 
that could be asked. Revs. ©. F. Butterfield, 
C. F. Smith, F. W. Brooks, A. L. Nutter, A. J. 
Lockhart, H. I. Holt, B. G. Seaboyer, J. W. 
Day, E. S. Gahan, G. G. Winslow, and C. F, 
Lowell preached in the order named — plain, 
practical, incisive sermons on themes of every- 
day value. The social services, under the direc- 
tion of T. W. Hunter and A. H. Hanscom, were 
well attended and much erjoyed. These breth- 
ren also gave Bible readings at the 4 o’clock 
hour, which were highly appreciated. The 
children’s services, conducted by Mrs. J. W. 
Day, were made times of interest by an efficient 
leader, though the attendance was necessarily 
by only afew. The preachers who were present 
at the cam p-meeting some portion of the week 
were more than might have been expected. 
The effect of the meeting on the whole was ex- 
cellent. But Nobleboro needs radical change, 
and renovation, and reorganization. Noble- 
boro is hampered and hand-tied, and embar- 
rassed by circumstances. The preachers do not 
attend with the thought of remaining through. 
The societies do not attend as in former years. 
They are not wholly to be blamed. Nobleboro 
needs certain legal facilities which it does not 
possess —a right of way to itself, for instance. 
It needs certain stabling facilities which can- 
not well be obtained till the legal facilities are 
gained. It needs lodging and boarding facili- 
ties which will be attractive to people in gen- 
eral who would care to come to a most delixht- 
ful grove to spend a few days, but do not care to 
build cottages nor “tent out” and provide for 
themselves. And there are other needs which 
need net be named here. A determined pur- 
pose, a strenuous effort, an accomplished end 
in line with the foregoing hiats, will place No- 
bleboro where one of the most largely attend- 
ed and profitable camp-meetings in the State 
muy be held. T. F. J. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 
Lewiston District 


South Paris. — We spent Sunday morning, 
Sept. 6, with this people. A fine congregation 
was present. The town is having a steady and 
healthy growth. The Universalists have regu- 
lar services, and their fine new church, located 
on the same street as our new Methodist par- 
sonage, is nearing completion. This is a church- 
going community, aud there is quite marked 
denominational loyalty. (We hope there is no 
danger of bigotry!) Rev. A. W. Pottle was 
never more popular with his own people and 
the people generally. Bills are paid to date, 
The State Sunday-school Convention meets 
here, Oct. 20 22. 


Norway.— We preached to a good congrega- 
tion here on Sunday evening, Sept. 6. Kev. B. 
F, Fickett, as well as his people, is convinced 
that it was the right thing for him to be re- 
turned the fourth year. All is moving well. He 
has two young local preachers that are fine 
helpers, Messrs. Joselyn and McAllister; and 
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he has a superannuated preacher, Rev. J. E. 
Budden, who is « tower of strength. At North 
Norway, and at the “Gore” in Otisfield, he hag 
very promising outposts. What a garden he 
has! And what a wood-pile! But “ Thou ehait 
notcovet.” He keeps out of debt! My! I nom. 
inate him for a professor of every day econom- 
ics in some university; and his wife as assist. 
ant, of course! 

East North Yarmouth. — The people here are 
holding on royally under many difficulties, o, 
D. Blaisdell, a graduate from Bates College, and 
formerly employed as a local preacher, has 
been supplying since June. His health is poor, 
and he probably will not be able to continue 
during tbe winter. Rev. J. W. Jordan, of Yar. 
mouth, is an excellent preacher, and has rep. 
dered some very acceptable service. We have 
a fine church and a good parsonage, located in 
an excellent farming community. We believe 
there are better days ahead. 

Mechanic Falis and Minot. — Rev. F. C. Nor- 
cross is having a very pleasant pastorate here. 
At the Falls we have a company of Methodist 
people who are intelligent, loyal, and generous; 
but the volume of business has fallen off, and 
many have moved out of town, which makes it 
bard for the church. We have an excellent 
eburch property well located. There is hope of 
trolley-car connection with Lewiston in the 
near future, and also of more business of other 
kinds. 


At Minot, where the church was put in such 
good condition last year, the cause is prosper- 


Deadly 
Symptoms 


Hollow, Hacking Cough, Bronchi- 
tis, Chronic Tonsiltitis, Chronic 
Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 

Throat and Lung Troubles, 
Night Sweats, are all Symp- 
toms of the Deadly Con- 
sumption. 








If You Suffer from any of the Above Symp- 
toms, | will Mail You a Large Free Trial 
Package of my Marvelous Cure — 
Send Name and Address Today. 

If you are satfering from a dry, backin 
D 


cough, night sweats, intermittent fever, dul 
neatanie. shortness of breath on exertion. If 





DR. DERK P, YONKERIIAN 


you have a chronic sore throat, broncbitis, 
asthma, tonsilitis, or any throat or lung trou: 
ble, you are in danger of the deadly consump: 
tion. Vital statistics of the U.S. show that 65 
per cent. of all deaths have these deadly symp- 
toms for their primary cause. 

I have discovered a marvelous remedy for the 
quick and itive cure of these deadly symp- 
toms, and | send it free, by mail, to all who 
write, in pockauss sufficiently large to give in- 
stant relief and demonstrate the marvelous 
curative power of the remedy. 

Write today to Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 3127 
Shakespeare Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. Send no 
money, simply your name and address, and 
receive oF return mail, absolutely free, this 
wonderful discovery that will give you instant 
relief and do you more than all the other 
medicines or changes of climate. 
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ing. The collections average more than # per 
week. The congregations are good, and the 
Sunday-school 18 prosperous. Repairs have 
peen made this year on the vestry. The new 
porse-sbeds prove to be a wise investment, Mr. 
Norcross expects to hold special services on 
yoth parts of the charge soon. 


Bethel, Mason and Locke's Mills. — An open- 
air circult meeting was held at Mason on Sun- 
day, Sept. 13. Rev. F. C. Potter, the fertie and 
energetic pastor, issued 300 filers through three 
or four towns. The day was bright, and calm,and 
pot; and while there was not a person for each 
flier, the horses and carriages about the church 
and at farm-houses near by, looked like an old- 
time quarterly meeting, or a small cam p-meet- 
ing. People were present from Bethel, Mason, 
Albany and Greenwood, some driving twelve or 
fourteen miles. At 10.156 Rev. N. R. Springer, of 
West Bethel, led the love-feast. It was refresh- 
ing to hear strong business men, with otbers, 
give their testimonies. At eleven the presiding 
elder preached to a fine audience. At the noon 
hour the lunch-baskets were opened — some in 
tbe churcb, and some under the trees, and a 
quiet social bour was epvjoyed. It was pleasant 
tosee and hear the friends from the various 
towns e1 joy this reunion for a day. 

At 230 a meeting in the interest of temper- 
ance was held. The presiding elder spoke in 
favor of enforcement of the law and against re- 
submission. He had a sympathetic hearing. 
Rev. F. C. Potter followed with some hot shot 
on the same line. Tae choir was present from 
Bethel. Prof. Wight, oné of Prof. W. R. Chap- 
man’s best helpers in his great festivals, and 
Mr. Dennison, a business man of West Bethel, 
greatly assisted in the singing. They are both 
fine artists and rendered several duets. The 
order in this grove-meeting was as perfect as it 
could have been in an old cathedral, with its 
elaborate ornamentation and “dim religious 
light.” A generous offering was made in the 
morning for the elder, aud anotber in the after- 
noon for the pastor. The best feature of the 
meeting was this: At the close of the morning 
sermon the pastor gave an invitation to the 
unconverted, an i three young men said, * Pray 
for me,” vy standing in the congregation. 
These grove meetings are one way of reaching 
the people. 

At Bethel the Sunday-schoo!l is to be graded ; 
the League has taken on new life, having classes 
for the study of the Bible and missions. The 
Junior League bas been reorganized. The pas- 
tor has ridden with his own borse and wheel 
nearly 900 miles, and prayed in 172 families 
since Conferences. The average attendance at 
the morning preaching service is 100 or more. 
Two class-meetings are sustained. Pastor and 
elder are paid to date, The pastor now hasa 
male quartet —four boys. Let it be known that 
on @ hot Saturday evening a large number of 
the Betbel officials came out to the second quar- 
terly conference, 


Naples. — Rev. H. E. McFarlane writes: “1 
have Evangelist Cozens and bis singer, Mr. 
Waltz, with me this week and next in special 
meetings. A good interest prevails, and we are 
expecting victory. They go from here to Park 
Ave. Church, Worcester.” 


Personal. — Robert Bisbee, only of Calvin 
Bisbee, Ksq., one of our leading officials and a 
prominent business man of Bethel, who gradu- 
ated from Bowdoin College last June, is to take 
& course in the Boston School of Technology. 

Miss Bessie Andrews, daughter of Horace An- 
drews, Esq., of Bethel, and a graduate of Gould 
Academy, is a successful teacher in West Bethel. 

Miss Lida G, Ladd, the elder’s younger daugh- 
ter, a graduate of the Brunswick High Schoot, 
is teaching in Brunswick. 

Professor Wight, of Bethel, traveled in three 
States — Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
—on Sept. 12, in order to be present at the 
grove meeting in Mason on the following day. 

Miss Morrell, who held the reins over a large 
Span behind which the elder, with seven others, 
rode from Bethel to Mason and back, proved 
herself to be an expert. 


Zion's Herald.— We are persuaded that a 
few days cannot be better employed than in 
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earnest and systematic wore for our church pa- 
per. Now is the time to strike. 

Miscellaneous. — With rare exceptions, if any, 
the pastors keep out of debt, and are patterns of 
industry and economy. 

Confidential Chat with Pastors and Officials. — 
The district stewards acted in harmony with 
the letter and spirit of the Discipline. They 
judged that $1,400 was no more than the elder 
Ought to receive. The committee expressed 
the hope and the belief that if that was the 
estimate, at least $1,300 would be paid. The ap- 
portion ments will be forthcoming atonce. After 
more than forty years of itinerancy, we have 
decided that it is both our duty aad privilege to 
locate our family. The first of October we ex- 
pect to move to Deering Centre. Quite a num- 
ber of the charges have paid up to date, and if 
those that have not would do so, they would 
place the elder under lasting obligations. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” We know you 
are wise. A. 8 L. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


Nashua, Arlington St.—This church is re- 
joicing over the fact that it is free from debt. 
On Thursday evening, Sept. 17, after a banquet 
and entertainment, they burned the mortgage 
and notes held against the church, amounting 
to over $1,000. This isa growing society in the 
growing part of the city. 


Lebanon. — This church is prospering. On a 
recent Sabbath, the pastor, Rev. Joseph Simp- 
son, baptized 2, received 4 on probation, and 7 
into the church in fall —2 from probation and 
5 by letter. 


Canaan St.—The people of this place gave a 
reception to the presiding elder and wife on the 
evening of Sept. 2. A goodly number of the 
city boarders were present. After the formal 
reception a brief but excellent musical pro- 
gram was carried out. 


Contoocook. — Members are being added to the 
church. The pastor here goes to Webster every 
Sunday afternoon, and occasionally to Lower 
Warner. The Sunday I was at Contoocook I 
preached four times, held a quarterly confer- 
ence, and drove twenty-one miles. One of the 
preaching places was ait Lower Warner, where 
there is an old Methodist church that had been 
closed fora number of years and had become 
somewhat dilapidated. Last year a Mr. Wil- 
kins, whose home is in Washington, D. C., but 
whose summer home is in Warner, next to the 
church, made extensive repairs 20 the old edi- 
fice by having it shingled and putting new 
plaster on a part of the ceiling and painting it 
outside. His wife, who is a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, has gathered the children and now 
has a good-sized Sunday-school, which is held 
every Sunday during the summer months, and 
has secured preachers for a part of thetime. I 
preached to a congregation of more than sixty, 
Sunday, Sept. 6, at 4 Pp. m. 


Manchester, First Church.— The pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Farnsworth, is holding special evangelis- 
tie services every Friday evening, assisted by 
the other pastors in the city. During July and 
August the Supday-school was the largest in 
the history of the church. 


Manchester, St. Paul's.—The congregations 
are growing and a revival spirit is being mani- 
feat. 


Manchester, St. James. —This church mani- 
fested their love for their pastor, Rev. J. Roy 
Dinsmore, by paying his expenses to the Ep- 
worth League Convention at Detroit. 

Manchester, Trinity. —The reports at the sec- 
ond quarterly conference showed an improve- 
ment in nearly all departments of church 
work. The pastor, Rev. W. J. Atkinson, re- 
ported an increase in the membership of the 
church. Pastor and people are working to- 
gether harmoniously. 

Manchester, St. Jean’s.—The pastor, Rev. 
E. J. Palisoul, has assisted the other pastors of 
the city by preaching tor them during their 
vacations and in special evangelistic services. 
He is doing a good work among the French 
people in the city and is respected not only by 















Pectoral. 


Consumption can certainly be cured with Ayer’s Cherry 
Not all cases, but very many. 
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How to be Cured 


WITHOUT PAIN 


Don’t wait until youare a helpless invalid, 
for a seemingly simple case of hemorrhoids, or 
piles, may, if neglected, rapidly lead to worse. 
The unnatural formations become tumoreus 
and permanent. and the inflammation grows 
until abscesses form ; the disease burrows into 
the tissues, forming tubular growths which 
discharge pur ; cancerous conditions and gen- 
eral gangrenous degeneration appear. 

What is needed at the start, or at any stage, 
is sOmething to soothe this inflamnration, re- 
duce the swelling and distension, and at the 
Same time restore the diseased parts to normal 
condition. These three things are accomplished 
perfectly by the Pyramid Pile Cure. It checks 
all progress of the disease, and rapidly retarns 
the affected parts to health, besides relieving at 
once the pain and fearful irritation. 

“TI began using Pyramid Pile Cure, and in 
order to make sureof a cure bought five pack- 
ages ; forthe past six weexs I have not been 
troubled in the least, and I had been bothered 
for thirty-five years and had spent more than 
$50 for different remedies. This is the first per- 
manent help I have had, and no one could feel 
more grateful than I do.” L. M. Williams, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is sold by druggists gen- 
erally for fifty cents a package, and we urge all 
sufferers to write Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., for their valuable little book describing 
the cause and cure of piles. 








his own church but by a large class of the 
Roman Catholics. The pastor of the French 
Baptist Mission in Nashua has been holding 
meetings in this city on the Common and in 
the First Raptist Church. He has visited some 
of our French families, and thereby, like Alex- 
ander the coppersmith, he bas done us much 
evil and hurt the work among the French 
people. Iam glad to say that only one pastor 
in the city is in sympathy with this procedure, 
and that most of the Baptist people believe he 
has made a mistake. E. H. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


New Bedford District 


New Bedford, Pleasant Street. — A“ personal” 
appeared promptly in ZI 'n's HERALD upon 
the death of Samuel C. Paine, of New Bedford, 
but a fuller account of the funeral services is 
very appropriate. These services were held at 
the residence of Mr. Paine, Sept.2, under the 
direction of the pastor of the church, Rev. Geo. 
H,. Bates. Revs. Eben Tirrell, M 8S. Kaufman 
and C. E. Harris eulogized the departed, and 
Revs. Joseph Cooper, E. F. Studley, and Hum- 
phries also took part inthe services. On Sun- 
day, Sept. 18, a special memorial service was 
held in Pleasant St. Church. A portrait of Mr. 
Paine, draped in green and tied with black 
ribbon, hung in front of the pulpit. White 
asters in vases lined the front of the pulpit 
platform. Letters of eulogy were read from 
Revs. L. B. Bates, J. E. Hawkins, and Edgar 
F, Clark, former pastors. Rev. G. H. Bates 
preached a most appropriate sermon, rendering 
a fine tribute to the lifeand work of Mr. Paine, 
from the text 1 Khings7:22. At the close of the 
address, Secretary C. F. Shaw, of the Board of 
Trade, spoke for the business men of the city. 
Thus passed in review the honored life of this 
truly good man. 

Dighton. — This church is favored in the 
membership of William Walker and wife, so 
well known in New Bedford on account of their 
membership in Pleasant St. Church. Mr. 
Walker passed his 86th milestone, Sept. 21, and 
many of his friends gave him a surprise visit 
on the afiernoon and evening of that day. 
Pleasant greetings, both orally and in wrtten 
form, were exchanged. Deacon Turner, of the 
Baptist Church, who is 81 years of age, read an 
original poem of rare merit. Mr. Walker's 
daughter, Mrs. Jones, assisted in receiving the 
friends and in providing dainty refreshments. 
A Mrs. Perry, an old schoolmate of Mr. Walker, 
aged 93, yet sprightly as many are at fifty, was 
present, Mr. Walker has made an enviable 
record — sixty-four years a class-leader, over 
thirty years a trustee, served as Sunday-school 
superintendent, a life-long Sunday-school 
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teacher, a constant reader of ZION’s HERALD, 
and nowactive in the churehat Dighton. At 
the funeral of the late Mr. Paine, Mr. Walker, 
with his wife (the wife of his youth, who is 83), 
went from Dighton in the morning, attended 
the forenoon services at Pleasant St., taught bis 
old Sunday-schoo!l class, attended the funeral of 
his life-long friend, returned home, was present 
at the evening service and took part, as fresh 
apparently as if it was his first service of the 
day. Mr. Walker’s religion is of the sunny 
kind, and young people are greatly attracted to 
any service in which he has @ prominent part. 
His faculties are unimpaired, except that of 
hearing, which robs him largely of the joys of 
the sancitary privileges. May bis+un set late, 
is the wish of a host of friends! 


Truro. — Rev. Otis 8. Green has relinquished 
the pastorate of this cbureh for the purpose of 
attending the School of Theology, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Sagamore. — Harry Biram, ‘he son of Rev. 
James Biram, who was stricken down with 
typhoid fever recently, is reported to be cgn- 
valescing. He is taking a ccliege course at 
Amherst. MELIOR. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

Boston District 

Barham Memorial, South Boston.— Rev. T. C. 
Watkins, D. D., bas rendered such efficient 
service during the summer that the quarte:ly 
conference insisted that he should supply the 





charge for the rest of the Conference year. The 


presiding elder has been pleased to comply 
with their wishes. The outloox« is bopeful. 


City Point, South Boston. — The seilf-sacrificing 
and belpful services of the pastor, Rev. John R. 
Cusbing, are greatly appreciaied by a growing 
constituency. The su; €rb singing of Mrs. Childs 
has been much enjoyed by tbe large uum- 
bers who bave attended the union services of 
the Baptist and Methodist churches. Tbe pas- 
tor’s family bas recently moved to 124 K St., 
South Boston. 


Hast Douglas. — Shirley VD. Coffin, of Boston 
University, recently appointed to this charge, 
bas given himself unreservedly to the work 
with gratifying snecess. The young converts 
bave been most faithfully shepherded. A La- 
dies’ Society bas recently been organized with 
much promise. At bis visit, Sunday, Sept. 13, 
Presiding Elder Perrin baptized 9 adults, ad- 
ministered the sacrament toa goodly number, 
and took the Church Aid Collection, amounting 
to over $8, for our church at Cherry Valiey. 


Tent Meetings at Greenville. — These began 
Sunday afternoon, Aug. 30,and closed Sunday 
evening, Sept. 6, and were in charge of the 
pastor, Rev. Charles Bertram Pyle. The attend- 
ance increased each evenivg until about two 
hundred were present. Many were led into a 
richer spiritual life, The preachers who assist 
ed the pastor were Revs. E. D. Lupien of West 
Brookfield, J. G. Hockin of Lake View, S. M. 
Dick of Trinity Church, Worcester, Alonzo 
Sanderson of Lynn, and W. T. Perrin, presiding 
elder. The Greenville officials kept excellent 
order ; the young men helped in the erection of 
the tent. Misses Barnes, King and Nichols, and 
Messrs. Arnold, Mowry and Perry kindly helped 
in the sing:ng. Three afternoon services were 
held for the children. The increased interest in 
the services since there meetings bear witness 
to their quickening influence upon the people. 


Quincy, Atlantic.—Union services during 
August called out large congregations to listen 
to strong sermons by the pastor, Rev. Bb. D. 
Beck. The Epworth League bas been reorgan- 
ized in harmony with the new constitution. 
The ladies have paid $100 on the debt. The 
people are expectant. 


- Uxbridge. — Rev. Bert L. Jennings, the pastor, 
has been preaching this summer to excellent 
congregations. He is much beloved by the 
people, who have large expectatious for this 
Conference ) ear. 

Worcester, Coral St.—This church deserves 
the banner for attendance at camp-meeting. 


CANCER 
URED 


. De BF. Brea ls fos cancers and tumors are 
& painless ost cases are treated at home. 
Send for book r ielling what wonderful a yr 

ng d done. Gives instant relief from 
Dr. B, F. Byx, 300 N. Ill. St Indiangpolis,ind. 
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Kurfarst,” nearly 14,000 tons, 








Land ; 


returning, 


TO JERUSALEM? 


As a delegate to the World’s 


vention ? The magnifiszent twin-screw steamer, “ Grosser 


| Line, has been chartered by th: Committee, and sails from 
| New York, March 8,.1904 — 71 days’ cruise. 
will make landings at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, 
Athens, Constantinople, Beyrout, Joppa, Alexandria, and 
Caifa, spending several days in Jerusalem, with side trips to 
Egypt, Galilee, Samaria, and various portions of the Holy 


visiting Naples and Rome. 


GO | 


Fourth Sunday-school Con- 
of the North German Lloyd 


The steamer 





Or, W. N. HARTSHORN, Treasurer, 


120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 











For 120-page booklet and diagram of the steamer, address | 


E. K. WARREN, Chairman, | 
Three Oaks, Mich. 


Apply promptly, as the cy is e eaipeaty ane. | 














Forty-six went to Sterling. Their church house 
was full. Al) this an illustration of what a 
churecb will do with a pastor who believes in 
camp meetings and practices what he believes. 
It is hoped that te debt muy be substantially 
reduced this year ; $860 has already been pledged. 
A healthy and bopeful spiritua) interest is 
omincus of revival. Rev. J. W. Fulton is full 
of faith and indefatigable in bis labors. 


Lynn District 


Melrose. — Sunday, Sept. 27, wasa banner day 
in the M lrose Sunday-school. At noon the reg- 
ular quarterly missionary service and Rally 
Day exercises were held. In the senior depart- 
ment Rey. H. B, King, of Morgan Memorial, 
gave an interesting address on the work dote 
by that church among the poor of Boston. So 
much appreciated was this talk, that many 
after the service expressed a desire to lend a 
helping band. Bright music was furnished by 
ap orchestra, and the singing of hymns was in- 
Spiring. In the departmenis for the younger 
scholars a missionary talk was given by U.C. 
Hodges, of Watertown. Mr. Hodges 13 espe- 
cially adapted for this work. A duet wus sung 
by the Misses Swenson of the school. Mr. Geo. 
8S. Curtis, the superintendent, was greatly 
pleased with the large attendance, and the col- 
lection for missions shuwed a handsome gain 
over last year. 


St. Paul's, Lynn. — A spirit of revival has pre- 
vailed in this church during the summer 
months and several conversions have occurred 
in the regular services. At the last communion 
Sunday the pastor, Rev. Coaries Tilton, bap- 
tized 7, received 5 on probation, and 4 iato full 
connection. Among the latter were the two 
sons of the pastor. Sunday, Sept. 20, the Sun- 
day school numbered 461. In the evening, after 
a searching sermon on “ The Backslider,’ more 
than half the congregation cime forward for a 
complete consecration and a baptism of the 
Spirit. Several, al-o. came? seeking the pardon 
of their sins. Special services will be begun, 
Sunday, Oct. 18, in cuarge of the pastor, assisted 
by Rev. F. M. Lamb and wife, of Salem. The 
official board are entering heartily into the 
plans of the pastor for a fall campaign, and re- 
cently voted unanimously to cooperate with 
him in every effort for a widespread revival. 





Springfield District 





Hasthampton.— The Easthampton News of 


Sept. 25 publishes in full the valuable paper - 


read by Rev. W. 1. S \attuck before the Metho- 
dist Preachers’ Meeting at Spriagfield, Sept. 14. 
The News pays Mr. Sha‘tack this high com- 
pliment: “He is loved bv every boy in town. 
He’s a boy with them, a man, companion, and 
leader amony ihem.” 





for Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for “hiliren teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy fur DViarrbca. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Manchester Dist. Pr. Mtg. in St. James’ Churcb, 








Manchester, Oct. 5-6 
Annual Convention New Bedford list. Ep. 
League, First Church, Taunton, Oct. 7 


Norwich Dist. Min. Asso, at Norwich Town, Oct. 19-20 
Providence Ep. League Conveution.at Trinity 

Union Charch, Providence, Oct. 20 
Lewiston Dist, Min. Asso. at Beacon Street 


Church, Bath, Oct, 26-28 


REY, SABEUL ) TOWNE fice ‘at Tremont 
Temple, Room 300, Boston, Mass. He wii! bave 


a fail line of Wedding end Baptism Souvenirs. 
l and see bim, or write. 








WANTED, SCIENCE AND HEALTHS 


Published either 1875. ’78, ’81,0" '82, by Mary 
Barer Glover Eddy. Journals of Christian Sci- 
ence putlished 1883-'87, Address H. B, HouGu- 
TON, 30 Russell St., Melrose, Mass. 








LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


‘ 
50 LaGrange St., Boston 
Tel. 665 Oxford. Chapel for Funerals. 
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POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 
rev. W. H. Meredith, 319 Boston St., Lynn, Mass, 
Rev. W. J. Hambleton, West Newton, Mass, 
Rev. Ambrie Field, 2 Carver St., Cambridge, Mass. 
rev. W. A. Haggerty, 10 Divinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 











Marriages 





BOWDEN — BOWDEN — At Orland, Maine, Sept. 21, 
by Kev. M. 8, Preble. Emery 8S. Bowden and Lida C. 
Bowden, both of Orland. 


MORSE — REAY —In Alna, Me., Sept. 1, by Rev. 
Cc. W. Lowell. of Randolph, Me., assisted by Rev. C. F. 
Smith, of sheepscot, Frank Elmer Morse. of Dedham. 
Mass.. and Nellie Cora Reay, of Alna, sister in-law of 
the officiating clergyman, 


WILLARD — WILKINSON — In Brownville, Me., 
Sept. 21. at the Methodist pars nage, by Rev. Charles 
Rogers, Edwin Lewis Willard, of Williamsburg, and 
Ethel Mabel Wilkinson, of Brownville. 


JUCKETT — BAILEY —In Enfield, Conn., July 28, 
by Rev. W. H. Dunnack, Eugene ©. Juckett, of East 
Windsor, and Olive R. Bailey, of Entiela. 


HIRD — HAYES —In East Windsor, Conn., sept. 15, 
by Rev. W. H. Dunnack, William Hird and Jinnie 
Hayes, both of Thompsonville, Conn. 
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TO PASTORS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE CON- 
FERENCE. — By vote of the Conference we 
have been appointed “special agents” (see 
Minutes, page 235) to undertake the raising of 
a $100,000 permanent fund for our Preachers’ 
Aid Society. As you will note, your hearty co- 
operation was assured us. We have set apart 
October as Veterans’ Month. We expect that 
on some Snnday during October every pastor 
will present the cause of our worn-out preach- 
ers 1n @ Sermon, or address, to his people, and 
earnestly seek to secure at that time sulsscrip- 
tions toward the fund. We do not expect to se- 
cure many large sums by direct gifts. But by the 
annuity plan (Minutes, p. 279), and by wills, we 
hope ere long to bave the full amount pledged. 
Do not fail to do your utmost in this most 
worthy cause. Visit any who may not be 
able to attend the services on the day set apart. 
Kindly report results as soon as Known. Those 
putting bequests into their wills may desire 
that their names should not be known. Tell 
them that we only wish to know the amount, 
Let this work be as a pleasant and sacred priv- 
ilege. Assure all that the fund wil) be safe- 
guarded in every possible way. 

ROSCOE SANDERSON, 
WESLEY J. WILKINS, 
FREDERICK C. ROGERS. 

P. 8S. Do not let these plans interfere in the 
least with the yearly offering for ‘* Conference 
Claimants.” Let that be larger than ever. 





Old Men and Women Do Bless Him 


Thousands of people come ov send every year 
to Dr. D. M. BYE for his Balmy Oi! to cure them 
of cancer and other malignant diseases. Out of 
this number a great many very old people, 
whose ages range from 70 to 100 years, on ac- 
count of distance and infirmities of age, send 
for home treatment. A free book is sent, telling 
what they say of the treatment. Address JR. 
D.M, BYE Co., Drawer 506, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(if not affil , cut this out and send it to some 
suffering one.) 
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DOMINION LINE 








BOSTON-MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Azores, Naples and Genoa. 
Vancouver, Oct. 10, Nov. 21 | Cambroman, Oct. 31 


ist class, $60 ard. 2nd ciass, 
BOSTON ~~” QUEENSTOWN LIVERPOOL 
New England, Oct. 1. 


Mayflower, Oct. 8 
lst class, $65 upwards, 2d class, $42.50. 


DOMINION LINE, 77-81 State St., Boston, 





$100 in Cash for a Name 
And Book of California Views FREE 


We want everybody to know our new Califor 
nia Orange Juice and Pepsin Chewing Gum, and 
we will pay $100 to the person sending us the 
most attractive name. That you may test this 
delightful Gum, send us 10 cents and we will 
send you 20 squares, also a book of California 
Vie FREE, THE CALIFORNIA M. X. CHEM- 
ICAL Co., 726 Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Fall 


Fashion 





Gilchrist 





Washington St, Through to Winter St. 





| 


We respecttully invite the 
readers of Z1on’s HERALD 
to attend our 


Fall Fashion Show, 


which occurs during the 

week of October 5th. Mu 

sic will be furnished from 

10 to 12 a. M., and from 2 to 

| 4.30 P. M. | 
Just drop in and see. 





Company 


BOSTON’S FAST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE 





a‘ junior” seale for children. 


*\. 
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FOR CHILDREN 


We find a growing demand for special furniture for Nurseries and 
Children’s Rooms — furniture whieh shall be of about two-thirds the 
regular size, to be in right proportion to its juvenile occupants. 

There has been no such furniture made heretofore, and it is there- 
fore with some pride that we announce an Exhibition on our sixth 
floor of our newly built Juvenile Furniture. 

Everything for the ¢hildren and in the children’s size (Tables, 
Chairs, etc.), with some special pieces appropriate for the Nursery, such 
as Toy Boxes, Cabinets for playthings, ete. 

It is really the ordinary furniture of the household, but planned on 


PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 
WALL pepe pesaccg ota Mactan 











A CHRISTIAN PHYSICIAN WANTED. — 
There is a good opening for the right man who 
desires a country practice ou the coast. Inter- 
ested parties can get information by writing, 
CoUNTRY MINISTER, 19 Central St. Boston, 
Mazas., care of J. J. E. Ratnery. 





FOR SALE. — Forty-five pew cushions but 
little used. Will sell cneap. Length of cushions, 
7 ft.,8 in. Address 

(REv.) T. J. JUDGE, Southampton, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND DEACONESS AID 80- 
CIETY. — The regular monthly meeting will be 
held Tuesday, Oct. 6, at 230 o'clock, in the Com- 
mittee Room, Wesleyan Building, 36 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. It is absolutely necessary that 
all V. P. delegates and chairmen of committees 
be present ; also very desirable that all mem- 
bers and ladies interested in the coming Fair 
should attend this meeting. 

ADELAIDE SLACK, Cor. Sec. 

72 Mountain Ave., Maiden. 





WwW. F. M. 8.—SPECIAL NOTICE. — Keene, 
Plymouth, Claremont, Newport, Sunapee and 
Lisbon should be added to the New Hampsbire 
list for tickets to Branch Annual, which ap- 
peared in HERALD of Sept. 23. 

H. T. TAYLOR. 





if You Want 


a perfect cream, preserved without sugar, 
order Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream. It has a delightful, natural flavor, 
and is superior to the richest raw cream 
you can buy, with the added assurance of 
being sterilized. Prepared by Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Co. 








WwW. &. M. S.— Will those societies who have 
not forwarded the amount due on mission-bor 
freight please remit at once, as we are closing 
our books for the yeur. 

JuLia F. SMALL, Com. 


When Tired Out 


Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


It vitalizes the nervés, assiste the digestion, 
refreshes and iovigorates the entire body. A 
Tonic that permanently benefits. 








W.H. M.S. — Mtas Carrie Barge, of Delaware, 
Ohio, field secretary of Young People’s Work of 
the W. H. M. 8., will work with the New Enug- 
land Conference Society during the month of 
February, 1904. All societies and churches desir- 
ing her services as organizer will please com- 
municate at once with Miss Stratton, Room 4, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





THE BIBLIOTHEAN FRATERNITY com- 
posed of those who were students at Concord 
(N. H.) Methodist Biblical Luastitute, between 
the years 1858 and 1861, will hotd.it: triennial re- 
union at Pennington, New Jersey, Oct. 79, at the 
invitation of Rev. M. Relyea. The Metaodist 
General Biblical Institute is called the predeces- 
sor of Boston University Theological Seminary. 


E. W. VIRGIN. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS eas 


2326 and 2328 Washington 8St., 


Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
other special rooms connected with establish ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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OBITUARIES 





Ye children, does Death e’er alarm you ? 
Death is the brother of Love, twin brother 
Is he, and is cy # 

hold. 


More austere to 
— H. W. Longfellow. 


Martin. — Rev. Henry Hutchinson Martin was 
born in Turner, Me., July 6, 1830,and died in 
Rockville, Conn., Aug. 1, 1908. 

In his youth Henry Martin’s abounding ani- 
ma) spirits, quickened by French Huguenot 
blood, made the piety of those around him re- 
pellent rather than attractive. In it was too 
much of fear and dread, too little ot joy and 
hope. As he grew older, his keen, critical in- 
tellect carried him into skepticism. In early 
manhood he became a skilled mechanic, and 
married Miss Eunice Jane Beals, whose 
strength of character and excellent judgment 
maade her invaluable to him. He regarded 
himself as established in business ard moral 
excellence, but a sermon by Rev. A. B. Earle, 
the evangelist, changed the current of his 
thought and of bis whole life. The question, 
“How do I know that this religion is 
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his daily food. Yet he did not neglect other 
reading, but kept in touch with all the best 
thought. Every sermon was carefully thought 
out,and had its iucid statements, nuggets of 
fresh, practical truth, apt illustrations, quaint, 
often striking phrases, and homethrust ap- 
peals, all stamped with his own personality 
and yet in fullest harmony with the standards 
of the church. He stood for “the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” and intensely hated 
isms and novelties not in accord withit. With 
a@ nature keenly sensitive to disapproval, he yet 
never hesitated to express his convictions or to 
boldly attack errur, whoever might be offended. 
His favorite themes were those relating to the 
richer experiences of grace, und he wus re- 
markably successful in leading believers into 
them. 

Tbe pre-eminence of this good man was in 
the pastorate. His skill in conducting social 
meetings could not be excelled. He knew hu- 
man natore, and by personal contact sought to 
help all classes. In his last charge, @East 
Thompson, Conn., though he was past “ three- 
score years and ten,” his Sunday afternoons 
were epent in taking to “shut-ins” the sacred 
emblems of the Saviour’s death. Among bis 





not true?” forced itself upon bim, and, 
megiecting business and every other inter- 
est, for three weeks he gave himself to the 
ene work of getting right with God. After 
dense darkness came the light, joy and vic- 
tory of a clearconversion. Six months 
later he became convinced that there was 
for him and for every one a higher Chris- 
tian life. Wesley’s ‘“ Plain Account of 
Christian Perfection’’ guided and he!ped 
bim. He was sitting in a room with 
others, searching the family Bible, when 
he exclaimed: ‘I’ve got it! I’ve got it!” 
From that hour this experience was real 
and precious to him. During bis last ill- 
mess he said that after his death he wished 
it to be distinctly stated, without qualifi- 
cation, that he believed in, possessed and 
enjoyed, the blessing of entire sanctifica- 
tion. 

His call to preach was unmistakable. 
Naturally diffident, be shrauk from the, 
work for which he did not consider him- 
self qualified, but when duty was made 
plain there was no hesitation. He was li- 
eensed io preach by the chareh of which 
he was a member at North Bridgewater 
(mow Brockton), Mass. But Maine was 
the home of his kindred and especially of 
bis older brother, Rev. Ezekiel Martin, a 
prominent minister. His Conference class- 
mate, Rev. A. 8. Ladd, writes: “ Rev. H. H. 
Martin joined the Maine Conference in 
the spring of 1860.... He at once became 
very popular. He was heid in the bighest 
esteem and truest love by his classmates.” In 
1867 be was \ransferred to the Providence (now 
New England Southern) Conference, in which 
most ot bis work was done. 

AS ®Bman he was energetic, whole-souled, 





genial, winsome, yet self-controlled —a born- 


leader Of men. Whatever his line of activity 
he would have succeeded. For his life-work he 
was especially fitted by a clear, vigorous mind, 
ready utterance, and pleasing address, which 
intense earnestness made peculiarly effective. 
He was not a mere maker of discourses. As 
he often said, he “ preached Christ.” His one 
aim was to so present the Gospel truth as to 
move and save men. He was a very diligent 
student, especially of the Scriptures. “ When I 
saw that I must preach,” he said, “I set myself 
the task of experiencing in my own soul what 
the Epistles teach.” His was emphatically a 
Pauline ministry. His well-marked Bible was 
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Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by 
Dr. FARRAR, Specialist of 35 years’ ex perience 
@ King 8t., Dorchester Dist., Boston. For FULL 
information call on the Doctor as above on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, from 9 A. M. to9 Pp. M. 
He is highly endorsed. The treatment is a great 
comfort. Terms reasonable. No charge for a 
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Lock Box 2315, Boston, Mase 
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REV. H. H. MARTIN 


warm friends in this place were a number of 
rallroad trainmen, for whom he always had a 
pleasant greeting and a friendly band-clasp. 
Mr. Martin was everywhere beloved anda use- 
fal, but his most remarkable success was in 
Rock ville, Conn., beginning: in 1873. Here there 
was a great ingathering, and té the | of this 
life he was called—more in affection than 
playfulness — ‘Bishop of Rockville.” Here, 
August 18,1885, he married Miss Elien Metcalf. 


Her companionship was a delight and inspira- 


tion to him. While her intelligent co-opera- 
tion increased his acceptability and usefulness 
in their parishes, his strongest affections and 
sweetest enjoyment clustered about their home. 
Here, especially during his long illness,jher 
presence was to him a constant benediction. 
No wouder that he wished to return to Rock- 
ville wbere he hoped to rest for years. In ex- 
treme illness be was borne to this city, but the 
end came all too soon. 

Through months of suffering the consola- 
tions and joys of religion abounded. Hiajfond- 
ness for stirring sacred songs was constantly 
manifested. Under their influence he found 
soothing for overwrought inerves and expres- 
sion of his exultant joy in God. The sick room 
in Kast Thompson was a delightful rallying 
place of his many friends, and for each be had 
a word in season, in many cases talking until 
his strength was well-nigh exhausted. To that 
room came many floral and other tokens of re- 
gard, and unnumbered letters from friends in 
different fields of labor expressing gratitude 
and affection. Among the written words re- 
ceived since bis death are these: *I thank my 
God daily that He led mé where I could know 
Brother Martin. He helped me more than any 
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one else to Know the power of the Holy Spirit - 
» «+ the joy of aclean heart. Life is different 
to me since I knew him. Heaven is more at. 
tractive since he went home.” Like expres- 
sions abound in letters, Dburches and the 
Conference sent assurances of esteem. One 
who had just heard of his death said, over the 
telephone: “Brother Martin tad a way of 
winning children’s hearts ’’ — no small compii- 
ment; and he drew to him young and old 
everywhere. Especially was he dear to his 
brethren in the Conterence. In the important 
and trying position of chairman of the Board 
of Conference Stewards, which he filled for a 
number of years, he rendered valuable service. 
At reunions of ministers tis sunny, warm- 
hearted brother will be greatly missed, for he 
was the life of such gatherings. No man was ever 
more ardently attached to the Methodist min- 
istry. When he found that his work was done, 
he said: ‘I am now what the Methodist Dis- 
cipline calls a ‘worn-out preacher.’ I have 
worn out my strong body in a blessed, good 
cause. Praise the Lord!” 

At his request the funeral services were in 
the Rockville church, conducted by the pre- 
siding elder, Rev. J. I. Bartholomew, Ph. D. 
The day was stormy, but a large company, in- 
cluding ministers from distant charges, assem- 
bled. The exercises included Scripture selec- 
tions, prayer by Rev. E. M. Anthony, remarks 
by the undersigned, who had been designated 
by the deceased, and some of Mr. Martin’s 
favorite sacred songs admirably readerei by a 
quartet. Then his brother ministers tenderly 
laid the remains in the Manchester cemetery 
by the side of those of the beloved wife of his 
early years, who died Aug. 5, i884. Besides his 
wife, one son, by his first marriage, Henry C. 
Martin, survives him, living with his wife and 
one son in South Manchester. 

The pastorai charges of H. H. Martin were: 
1859-'60, Wells, Me.; ‘61-62, Kittery; '68-'64, 
Standish ; 65-66, Scarboro; °’67-'68, Plymonth, 





IS YOUR STOMACH ON A STRIKE? 
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There is Nothing to Prevent You Employing 
a Substitute to Do its Work 


There is such athing as forbexrance ceasing 
to be a virtue even in the case of one’s stomach. 
Thereis no question but that some stomachs 
will stand a great deal more wear and tear and 
abuse than others, but they all have their limit, 
and when that limit is reached, the stomack 
murt be reckoned with as sure as fate. The 
best way, and really the only effective way, te 
treat your stomach when it rebels is to employ 
a substitute to do its work. This will give the 
weakened and worn-out organ an opportunity 
to rest and regain ite strength and health. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets relieve the stom- 
ach of its work by taking up the work and de- 
ing it just as one set or shift of workmen re- 
lieves another. They aciually digest the food 
in just the same mannerand just the same 


. time as the digestive fluids of a sound stomack 


do. In fact, when dissolved in the stomack 
they are digestive fluids, for they contain ex- 
actly the same constituents and elements as 
the gastric juice and other digestive fiuids of 
thestomach. No matter what the condition of 
the stomach is, their work is just the same. 
They work in their own natural way without 
regard to surrounding conditions. 

The stomach being thus relieved by Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, is restored and renewed by 
Nature, and the rest of the human body does 
not suffer in the least by reason of its failure te 
perform its work. 

A Wisconsin man says: ‘'I suffered the pangs 
of dyspepsia for ten years. I tried every known 
remedy with ‘indifferent results, until I was 
told of the remarkable cures of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets. 1 bought a box, began taking 
them, and forgot I hada stomach. Three boxes 
cured me completely. I have had no trouble 
whatever fora year, and have an appetite like 
a harvest hand, and can eat anything that is 
set before mb without fear of bad resuits.’’ 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are for sale by all 
druggists at 50c.a box. The druggist never fails 
to have them in stock becanse the demand for 
them is so great and so pronounced that he can- 
not afford to be without them. People whe 
could not get them of one druggist would go te 
another, and would get in the habitof buying 
their other drugs there as well as their Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 
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Mass. ; "69-70, East Bridgewater ; '71-'72, South 
Manchester, Conn. ; ‘73-76, Rockville ; ’76, Put- 
nam; ‘77-79, Fall River, Quarry Street ; '80-'81, 
provincetowa, Centre Oburch; °82-’84, North 
Manchester, Conn.; "85-86, Warehouse Point; 
»g7-'88, Portland; "89-983, Attawaugan ; ’04-'06, 
south Coveatry ; "96-99, Millville, Mass. ; 1900- 
92, East Thompson ; '93, superannuate. 

The secret of his remarkably usefal ministry 
is worth remembering. It was in complete con- 
secration, triumphant faith, uniform cheer- 
fainess, and loving helpfulness to all within his 
reach. J. H. JAMES. 

Rockville, Conn. 

Rock. — Mrs. Annie E. Rock died in Nashua, 
N. H., Sunday, July 19, 1908. 

Plattsburg, N. Y., was her early home, and 
where in youth she was converted and joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, remaining 
through all later life a loyal and active Metho- 
dist. Som> twelve years ago Mrs. Rock came to 
Nashua, and with husband and children be- 
eame connected with the Main Street Church. 
Her death was a distinct loss to the church, and 
the sincerest sorrow has been expressed on 
every hand. She was an indefatigable worker, 
giving to her church all the attention and labor 
possible after faithfal work in the home. Con- 
stant at prayer and class-meetings, she gave 
unmistakable proof of love and devotion to her 
Lord, and a growing faith and sweeter conse t 
to all His will. In her home she waiked with 
God, and taught her children to walk ip the 
same fellowship, following her as she foilowed 
Christ. 

Her decease was auddes and dnexpected. She 
attended church in the moraing and partici- 
pated in the service of the house dear to her as 
her Sabbath home, and seemed in ber usual 
health until the afternoon, when she com- 
plained of pain and distress. She soou passed 
intoan unconscious state, and in the evening 
death released her spirit. She is survived by 
her husband, Lewis Rock, a son, a married 
daughter, Mrs. Gertrude Armstrong, Miss Caar- 
lotte M., and Grace, a child of nine years. 

The funeral service at her home was con- 
ducted by her pastor, Rev. F. C. Rogers, and 
Rev. Elwin Hitchcock. The interment was at 
Bdgewood cemetery. . 





Paine. — Barnabas Paine was born, August 
28, 1823, in Truro, Cape Cod, Massacbusetts, and 
died in the same place and at the same home, 
August 20, 1908. 

For a year or more friends had remarked: 
“ How he is failing !"’ Tbe end came suddenly. 
He complained of difficulty in breathing early 
in the morning on which be died, but keptat 
bis bench and plane. At noon bis wile went to 
eall bim to dinner and found bim dead. 
Rather, “he could not be found because Goa 
bad removed him ; and before his removal he 
was well spoken of as having pleased God.” 

lo 1851 be was married to Sarah H. Atkins, of 
Truro. There was one cbild, a daughter, Sarah 
P. Paine, born Sept. 6, 1858, who died Sept. 22, 
1900, Thomas Paine, the brother of barnabas, 
and the only near relative left of eithe: family, 
seems providentially spared to comfort the 
widow. 

The factsin Mr. Paiue’s religious experience 
are quickly told. Not being able to get “far 
on’ in the spiritual life outside the church, he 
sought light from God atthe Methodist altar 
under the preacbing of Rev. Jobn W. Willett, 
who served the Truro charge during the years 
1855-'56. Keb, 15, 1867, Rev. William E&. Sheldon 
received him into the church from probation. 
For almost twenty years he was class-leader 
and Sunday-scbool superintendent. During 
allar services, says one who knows, he would 
put his arms about the seeser and with uncon- 
trolable joy tell of the way he had found 
Christ. 

Sunday morning, Aug. 16, he was in his pew 
at chureh service. Tuesday night the class- 
meeting was held at his home, and the writer 
had the rare privilege of hearing his last 
prayer and testimony in these meetings he 
loved so well. Thursday morning he was 
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The funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
George U. Thompson at the home of the de- 
ceased on Sunday afternoon, and the interment 
was in the family lot beside the Methodist 


Church, 
Otis H. GREEN. 





Thompson.— Mary Edward Thompson, daugh- 

ter of Edward A. and Mary H. Thompson, was 

born in Bristol, R. 1., Oct. 7, 1847, and died July 

29, 1908, at the home in Bristol. 

* Unknown ” to the world at large, but “ well 

kpown ” and loved by all who knew her in the 

bome and church circles where sbe spent the 

most of ber time employing the various talents 

which had been entrusted to her. Most conspic- 

uous of all her traits were those of faithfulness 

and quietness. Isaiah beautifully describes the 

work of righteousness in the life of the one so re- 

cently returned to heaven, when he said: “ The 

work of righteousness shall be peace ; and the 

effect of righteousness quietness and assurance 

forever.” Her gentleness made her great to 

those who knew her and received the inspira- 

tion and helpfulness of her life. In early years 

she devoted her life to the service of her blessed 

Lord and His church. 

In the home she was, together with a devoted 

sister, the comfort of an aged and revered 

father. In the church she was honored 
with positions of trust and usefulness. 
She was interested in all departments, but 
especially in missions, being corresponding 
secretary and treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and associated with the 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society. She was 
also an active member of the Epworth League 
and the Ladies’ Aid. In addition to all this 
work and responsibility she was for years assist- 
ant librarian at the Public Library, and only a 
few days before her death issued the last book 
she recorded to her pastor. While her going 
away brings sorrow to the beart of the home 
and the chuich, we mvurn not as those witho ut 
hope. For her to live was Christ, and to die was 
gain. The father and companion sister from 
birth, with the brother, Prof. W. K. Taompson, 
of Hamline University, feel most keenly the 
separation, while all who knew her sympathize’ 
witb them. 

The funeral services were of a quiet nature at 
the home, and in keeping with the quiet life. 
Interment was in the family lot at Bristo! ceme- 
tery. W. Lenoir Hoop, 





That tired feeling is a burden you need not 
carry. Hood's Sarsaparilia will rid you of it 
and renew your courage. 


THE COLUMBIAN CYCLOPEDIA 


Thirty-nine Volumes, with Illustra- 
tions 











Cloth oinding. 16mo volumes. 
Each volume 744x5xl inches. 
With Atlas of the World, llxl4 inches. 


Made to sell by subscription at $70.00. Ou 
price, $12.00. 


Express paid to any place in New England. 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, 
36 Bromfield St. Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL 
TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. é 
Fali term will open Sept. 15, 1908. 


Few schools cbarging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing éudowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Pian for limited number. Send 
for eatalsoes meutioning ZION'’S HERALD). 


GEO, L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 
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Methodist ook Concert 


New England Depository 


‘@IHE LATEST BOOKS*® 
JOHN WESLEY, THE METHODIST 


A Plain Account of his Life and Work 
By a METHODIST PREACHER. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 100 Illustra- 
tions, Views and Facsimiles. 








Octavo, cloth, 318 pp., uncut edges, gilt top, 
$1.25, net ; by mail, $1.45. 
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Pilgrimages to Methodist Shrines 


By W. H. MEREDITH. 
This book, written by one who was born with 
in the shadow of the first Methodist Church in 
the world, will prove intensely interesting te 
all who desire to know the remarkabie history 
of our church. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 
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The Real John Wesley 


By W. H. MEREDITH. 


Pen pictures of John Wesley as he really was, 
and as he appeals to us in this new century. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 426 pp., $1.25. 
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John Wesley’s Journal 


Abridged by Percy L. PARKER, withan In- 
troduciion by Hugh Price Hughes. 
A popular edition of this great text-book of 
Methodism, which has already passed througk 
several editions in England. 


12mo, 500 pp. $1.50, net. 
ews 


Chas. R. Magee, manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


The next school year will open on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16, 1908. Applications uow being 
received. 

For catalogue or informution address 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Ch Wattage. Toronte, 
Minneapolis , Denver, San cisco, Los Angeles, 
anualFree Everett 0. Fisk & Uo. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


No secondary *chool in America can offer so 
many advantages for so small a cost Five 
dollars x week forthe schoo! year covers 

becessary aan ! Write for leafiet on “ Self- 
Help at the i Greenwich Academy.” 


102d year begins Sept. 15, 1903. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal, 


EAST GREENWICH, BR. I. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and condcct of Ife, 
with advantages of bealthfal and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on “haries River ; oat- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equipped 
gy Mnasium and swimming pool under careful hygievic 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ments In Boston, and to historical places ip the victuity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 
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to save that atnonit in taxes t on the electric 
road and give to the cause. That is teach- 
ing the joy of self- -sacrifice in a most de- 
lighttal and effective way. 


, 


— The Boston*Globe’of Monday morn- 
ing,-which presented such full reports o/ 
the contributions on Sunday, headed its 
double columm with the words: ‘‘ Generous 
Methodists ;’’ .but the two columns of fig- 

ures that follow do not tell of the enthusi- 

astic, tearful and worshipiul beneficence 
which found expression in our churches on 
Sunday. The like was never known in our 
history. 


—— Pledges are received trom Rev. Dr. 
John Reid Shafinen of $100, and from C. N. 
Peabody, ot Centre Church, Malden, of $50 
towards the fund. Also Rev. A. 8. Gregg, 
of Laurel St., Worcester, generously pledg- 
as bis church for $50. 


\'— Nothing touched us more deeply on 
Monday than this communication trom 
Rev. E. P. Herrick, of Leominister: “I 
found in the colléction-box this morning a 
letter trom one of.the devoted women oi 
my church, Mrs, F. W. Whitney, in which 
she stated that her husband, who died some 
“years ago, lett by will a considerable sum 
of money to be divided equally at her de- 
ceasé between the Missionary, Church Ex- 
tension and Preachers’ Aid Societies. She 
proposes to present $1,000 of the amount to 
the Preachers’ Aid now while she lives, 
willingly sacrificing the interest of the 


money to help the cause in its great need.” 





‘Contributions from the Churches 


T is impossible, in this issue, to report 

in tull the-contributions made by the 
eburches on Regent In some important 
churches the sters were obliged to 
postpone thé matter to a later date, and 


“only about two-thirds of the total number 


have as yet sont reports, In those received 


.appear some credits which need to be elim- 


imo? to stand a correct. statement of the 
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Ladies’ 


Tailoring 
- Department 


where we are prepared to 
make exclusively to. order 


»oCloth “Suits and Outside 


Garments. .The work wiil 
be done in our manufa 2tur- 
ing rooms on the premises 
by experienced tailors. De- 
partment reached by eleva- 
tor at left of entrance. 


-MACULLAR PARKER 


COMPANY 
400 Washington : Street 
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amount given and pledged to date. We 
tabulate the report so far as received, in 
order that our readers may obtain an ap- 
proximate idea of the splendid giving of 
our people on Stinday. A more accurate 
showing will be,possible in a later number. 


Harvard St., Cambridge, $3,255.43 
Winthrop St., Roxbury, 1,825 
Newton Centre. 1,727.65 
Tremont 8t., Boston, 1,367 
St. John’s, South Boston, 1,300 
Leominster, 1,125 
St. Mark’s, Brooklin® 1,100 
First Church, Dedham, 1,050 
Trinity Church, Worcester, 858 
First Church, Somerville, 7% 
Stanton Ave., Dorchester, 697 
Trinity. Springfield, 600 
Hyde Park, 415 
Wesley Church, Springfield, 346.32 
Webster (Emergency Fund), 325 
Newton, . 35 
Ipswich, 300 
Highland Church, Dorchester, 250 
St. Paul’s; Lowell, 220 
Brom field St., Boston, 216 
St. Paul’s, Lynn, 175 
Worthen St., Lowell, 155 
Trinity, Charlestown, : 152 
Maple 8t., Lynn, 140.7! 
Lafayette St., Salem, 140 
Trinity, Cambridge, 140 
Grace Church, Cambridge, 125.30 
Epworth Church, Cambridge, 121 
Asbary Temple, Waltham, 120 
Asbury Church, Springfield, 110 
Atbol, 110 
Park Ave., Sowerville, — 110 
Clinton, 102 
Park Ave., Worcester, 101 
Wakefield, 100 
Peabody, 100 
Mt. Bellingham, Chelsea, 100 
First Church, Jamaica Plain, $4 
Beverly, 80.01 
Belmont, Maiden, 80 
First Church, Everett, 75 
First Church, Greenfield, 7 
South Framingham, 75 
First Church, Medford, 71.61 
Stoneham, 68,50 
Easthampton, 67 
ama Lowell, 65 
65 
First ete hes, Whitinsville, 64 
Allston, 63 
St. John's, “Watertanyn, 60 
Mattapan, 60 
East Saugus, 56.26 
Saxonville, Pa 53.75 
Highland ville, ie: 50 
Sudbury, yore 50 
Conway, 50 
Highlands, Lynn, 50 
Newton Upper Falls, 50 
Boston 8t., Lynn, 45 
Chariton City, 45 
Parker St, Lawrence, 43.05 
Webster Square, Worcester, 40 
8 4 40 
Milford, 20 
St. Andrew's, Jamaica Plain, 39.50 
Ware, 38 
Faulkner. Malden, 38 
Trinity, Lynn, * 38 
Shelburne Fats, 35.75 
Glendale, Everett, my 4 35 
Parkman St., Dorchester, 35 
Florence, 33.65 
Kendal Green, Weston, 32 
Woburn, 3u,75 
Reading, 30 
Wilbraham, 30 
Holliet n, 27 
“Cherry Valley, 27 
Darvers, ert 26 
Mariboro, p>) 
Broadway, Somerville, 25 
southampton, ‘ 25 
Cushman, 25 
Uxbridge, ° 26 
Gloucester, Riverdale, 25 
East Pepper 11, 23.40 
Amherst. 22.80 
Williamaburg, 22.25 
Merrick, West Springfield, 2174 
West Quincy, 2 
Plainville, 2 
Charlemont, 20 
North Andover, 20 
By field, 16 
Holyoke Highlands, 15.10 
Holyoke, Appleton St., 16 
Maplewood, " b 
$22,572.42 
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22 
Swampscott, : ; _—_ 
C hicopee Falley 15 
Franklin, : 2 ' : 15 
Walpole, , is 


South Walpole, 
West Fitchburg, 
Orange, 

North Dana, 
Townsend, 

Italian Church, 
Orient Heights, 
Millbury, 

East Longmeadow, 
Graniteville, 
North Brovuk field, 
Ashburnham, 
Bernardston, 
West Warren, 
East Gloucester, 
City Point, South Boston, 
Warren, 

Wales, 

Leyden, 
Bondsville, 

West Pelham, 





A Rare October Tr'p 


Over the Boston & Albany R. R. to Albany, 
the Hudson River Steamer to New York, and 
the Fall River Line to Boston, Thursday, Oct. §, 
From points west of Boston, Oct. 7. $5.00 buys 
entiretrip. Send for descriptive leaflet. 

A. 8. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Boston. 


SPECIAL 


(Ocvra~aive 

ZION’S HERALD will be 
sent to bona fide new subscrib- 
ers from receipt of the order 
until Jan. 1, 1905, for 


The Price of One 
Year’s Subscription. 

If accepted at oncé, this offer 
means three months of the best 
paper in Methodism free. 

Your pastor is our agent, and 
your name can be handed to 
him. The subscription price, 
$2.50, may be paid to him, at 
your convenience, between now 
and April 1, next. 


We wish the past rs would 
take to heart the present 
possibilities of this offer. 
One pastor, in a country 
charge, with a membership 
of 85 and a subscription 
list of 20, has sent us sia 
additional new _ subscrip- 
tions in the past ten days. 
Let his example be an in- 
spiration ! 








Address. business letters to 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, PUBLISHER 


36 Bromfield St., Boston, 








